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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F all our game species the wild turkey is leading the way down the come- 
back trail in Pennsylvania. For years the forests of our northern counties 
defied the efforts of the Game Commission to build up their flocks to satis- 
factory numbers. Now, within the past few years the turkey population of 
these counties has taken an unprecedented climb. Tioga, Potter, Cameron, 
Forest, Sullivan, Elk, and others—these are the new turkey ranges. Where the 
great bronze birds were once considered a rarity they now exist in flocks of 
fifteen to fifty. During the past season 8962 wild turkeys were bagged in 
the Keystone State, an increase of almost 3700 over the figures for 1950, 
and the northcentral counties were responsible for the bulk of this increase. 
Needless to say, all this is good news to Pennsylvania’s nimrods, and is 
reflected in a new generation of avid turkey hunters. Wing bones and cedar 
boxes are becoming as commonplace as hound dogs, and the hot stove league 
has dropped the details of the rabbit chase in favor of a discussion of the 
fine art of fooling a wild tom. 

Turkeys have an interesting life history. April finds most of the hens 
patiently incubating their ten to fourteen eggs in crude nests on the ground. 
Even though they can run about a few hours after being hatched the fuzzy 
poults have little resistance to adverse weather conditions and disease, and 
during their first few weeks many fall victim to foxes, raccoons, weasels, great 
horned owls and other predators. 

The bulging larder of the late summer and early autumn months brings 
the young birds to the threshold of winter in good condition, and_ those 
that escape the bullets and shot of November have a good chance of surviv- 
ing the rigors of snow and cold. 

Early spring is the mating season for wild turkeys. Belligerent gobblers 
drag their pinions in the dust of woodland roads, and strut and pivot before 
their apparently unimpressed womenfolk. Bloody battles are often necessary 
to determine the “best man” of the neighborhood when rival males chance to 
meet and peace is restored in Turkeyland only with the advent of the nesting 
season. 

The wild birds of the Keystone State seem to be doing remarkably well, 
but in order to meet the demands of increased hunting pressure the Game 
Commission maintains a Wild Turkey Farm near Montoursville, where the 
photo on the cover was taken. From this farm and from special woodland 
propagation areas thousands of young birds are released annually into 
good turkey range. It is understandable that Pennsylvania, once a shot-out 
state, now enjoys an enviable reputation as a producer of these grand game 


birds. 
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AVE you ever tramped hopefully into your favorite grouse 
covert, to find it a parched, lifeless expanse of ashy slopes 
_ and blackened stumps? Have you ever seen the dead trout float- 
' ing about in the eddies of a once-beautiful stream—a stream 
| robbed by fire of its green canopy of laurel and hemlock. Have 
| you ever trod the hot, smoking earth after a forest fire and 
_ winced at the sight of whithered carcasses of wild creatures 


* whose bewilderment betrayed them to the flames? 


'  Ravaged forests, ruined soil, lifeless birds and animals—these 
" are not pretty sights, to be sure. They are doubly tragic because 


' they are so unnecessary. 


' April marks the beginning of the fire season in Pennsylvania. 
' Anglers take to the woods by the thousands, snows have melted 
and exposed the combustable leaf mulch beneath, warmer 


' weather has lured hikers, tourists and nature lovers to wood- 


land trails and highways—and smoke hangs ominously on the 
- horizon on many an otherwise lovely spring day. 


Preventing this tragedy is a problem for the individual, and 
the first step is to develop a consciousness of the everpresent 
danger of fire in the woods. Form safe habits of conduct when in 
the woods or fields and you will never absent-mindedly commit 
an act of carelessness. 


Analyze your habits. Do you consign your burning cigarettes 
| to the ash tray or do you flick them out of the car window and 

' forget them? When in the forest or field do you carefully grind 
' out your cigarette butts or the embers from your pipe on bare 
| ground or rocks? 


How is your fire-building technique? Do you refrain from 


@ building fires where they are forbidden by law, or when con- 


' ditions make it hazardous? Do you shelter your fire from the 
wind, do you clear away all leaves, brush and other litter from 
its site. Are you careful about overhanging branches? Do you 
_ really extinguish your camp or cooking fire, or do you merely 
kick a few stones on it-or sprinkle it with a few handfuls of 
earth—leaving it to the whim of the breezes to decide whether 
or not it will be revived? 


On the surface such precautions might seem trivial. But don’t 
forget—all fires have a small beginning. And it’s your respon- 
sibility to see that the spark you kindle never makes a holocaust 
of our irreplaceable woodlands. 


| Fire prevention is up to YOU! Put the task of keeping Penn- 
> sylvania green on a personal basis. 
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Sure, it’s a duck hawk—but could you 
identify it in flight one hundred feet up 
in the blue. 


£4 ‘ 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


, ae in Siouette 


By Frank J. Floss 


T’S apparent from the number of 

protected hawks that are shot by 
well-meaning, but uninformed sports- 
men, that some foolproof system of 
identifying our various hawks in 
flight is urgently needed. Most of our 
Pennsylvania hawks are _ beneficial 
and are therefore protected, but sad 
to relate, I’ve seen gunners shoot 
down protected hawks and swear up 
and down that they were of an un- 
protected species. 


Common sense tells us the indis- 
criminate shooting always results in 
the destruction of more protected 
hawks than unprotected ones. Why? 
Simply because the former far out- 
number the destructive species. 
Therefore, a sportsman should be able 
to identify on sight the various mem- 
bers of the hawk clan. 

Studying the photographs and 
color plates that are published in 
natural history books seems, at first 
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lance, to be the answer to hawk 
' identification. It’s not. Such illustra- 
| tions serve only to identify these birds 
' while they are at rest. Because of their 
' wary nature the hawk is usually in 
' flight when seen by the hunter—all 
» that is recognizable is the bird’s dark 
| silhouette outlined against the sky or 
foliage. Color and markings become 
‘indistinct with the movements and 
| distance of a flying hawk. Their sil- 
' houettes never change. 


Hawks are generally divided into 
| two groups, the beneficial and non- 
beneficial. The former are protected 
‘in Pennsylvania due to their habit of 
‘feeding on rodents, snakes and in- 
“sects. The latter are unprotected and 
‘should be controlled. 


| In the beneficial group we find the 
' Buteos, the Falcons, the Osprey and 
' the Marsh hawk. The Buteos, for the 
» most part, have broad, rounded wings 
'and wide, fan-shaped tails, and do 
| much circling and soaring high in 
| the sky. Red-tailed hawks, red-shoul- 
» dered hawks and broad-winged hawks 
» are representatives of this group. The 
| falcons, such as the duck hawk, the 
" sparrow hawk and the pigeon hawk, 
have long, pointed wings, and, with 
the exception of the sparrow hawk, 
which hovers a great deal in flight, 
are swift and powerful flyers. The 
marsh hawk and the osprey both have 
long, narrow wings with rounded tips 
and the former’s tail is rather long. 

In the non-beneficial group are the 
Accipiters and the Asturs. The 
Cooper’s hawk, the sharp-shinned 
hawk and the goshawk belong to 
these genera. The first two are Ac- 
cipiters and have short, rounded 
wings and rather long, narrow tails. 
The goshawk also has short rounded 
wings, but the tail is proportionately 
a trifle shorter. When you have seen 
one of these non-beneficial hawks, 
though, you have seen them all, for 
while differing in size, all three em- 
ploy the same flight characteristics. 
They fly low, sometimes only a few 































































































































































feet above the ground, and progress 
in flight by alternately flapping and 
gliding. Seldom do they soar high in 
the sky. 

A study of the pictures illustrating 
this article will acquaint you with the 
various hawks’ silhouettes in flight. 
Used in conjunction with a knowl- 
edge of their flight characteristics 
which follow they will enable you to 
tell at a glance the beneficial from 
the non-beneficial hawks. 


Beneficial Hawks 

RED-SHOULDERED HAWK— 
This hawk is normally found along 
river valleys, and other waterways that 
border wooded areas. It often perches 
atop an old dead snag watching for 
prey. It does much soaring and cir- 
cling high in the sky. It has broad- 
wings and a short tail. 

RED-TAILED HAWK-—Has long 
broad wings and short tail. Like the 
red-shouldered Hawk, it often 
perches on dead snags. It also does 
much soaring in lazy circles, high in 
the sky, usually over fields and open 
woodlots. 

SPARROW HAWK-—This is the 
smallest of hawks. It has pointed 
wings. Its flight is light and easy. It 
is often observed hovering over one 
spot for several seconds, gently flut- 
tering its wings, while waiting for the 
opportune moment to drop down on 
an unsuspecting grasshopper or field 
mouse. 

PIGEON HAWK-—Usually only 
found in pine forests, where it nests. 
It is small, resembling the sparrow 
hawk, but is a little larger in overall 
size and a little heavier built. In flight 
it is swift, powerful and direct. 

DUCK HAWK-—Frequents rock 
ledges and steep cliffs. It is larger and 
more powerfully built than the 
pigeon hawk and has long pointed 
wings. It flies like a pigeon, rarely 
soars. Prefers to dart on its prey 
from a high perch, or overtake it by 
rapid flight. Too rare to be harmful. 













ACCIPITERS 
(non-beneficial) 


BUTEOS 
(1 beneficial) 


FALCONS 


Mf 


Man’s-eye view of some common hawk types. Against the bright sky the color and 
markings of flying hawks are nearly or completely obliterated. 


OSPREY—This large hawk is us- 
ually found near water. It soars a 
great deal of the time usually at a 
rather high altitude. Feeds by drop- 
ping into the water from _ great 
heights and grasping fish in its talons. 
Wings are long and narrow, and 


when viewed from the front are 
decidedly angular. 

MARSH HAWK — Frequents 
swampland. Is usually seen flying low 
over fields or meadows. In low flight 
it is easily recognized by a conspicu- 
ous white-spot at the upper base of 
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its tail, the upper tail-coverts being 
white the year round. It has long 
pointed wings and a long tail. 

Of course there are other beneficial 
hawks in Pennsylvania, however, it 
would take too much space to elab- 
orate on their habits which for the 
most part parallel those of the afore- 
mentioned species. Suffice to say that 
most beneficial hawks have broad 
wings and short broad tails. While 
their not so well liked cousins have 
short blunt wings and long narrow 
tails. 


Non-beneficial Hawks . 
SHARP-SHINNED HAWK — Us- 
ually found along hedgerows and 
brush margins of timberlands. In 
flight it alternates between rapid flap- 
pings of its wings and short soars. It 
flies low, sometimes between the trees, 
sometimes just skimming the tops, 
and sometimes just a few feet off the 


2 GENERALLY HARMLESS HAWKS 


ground. It is small in size, has short 
rounded wings, and a long square- 
tipped tail. 

COOPER’S HAWK—Usually fre- 
quents second growth timber, and 
brush grown pastures. It has short 
rounded wings, its tail is rounded at 
the tip. It’s also a low flyer and pro- 
gresses in flight by alternately flap- 
ping and soaring. 

GOSHAWK-—This is a rare hawk. 
It only visits Pennsylvania during the 
winter months. It is one of the most 
savage of hawks, sometimes it just 
kills for the joy of killing. Usually 
only observed in the remote sections 
of our mountains where evergreen 
trees predominate. It also has short 
rounded wings. Seldom circles or 
soars in the sky. It usually flys just 
above the tree tops by alternately 
flapping and gliding. 


The End. 
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Photo by Hal Harrison 


Project leader Stanley E. Forbes, examines heavily browsed maple sprouts in an ex- 
perimental area. 
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Edited by Rocer M. LATHAM 


a reports of wildlife research studies are usually written in a technical language 
_ * difficult for the average hunter to understand. Also, the distribution of these reports 
' js normally restricted to the profession—the wildlife managers and technicians who can 
' use the information to produce more wildlife for recreation. However, many sportsmen 
| are vitally interested in the progress and findings of the various biological investigations 
' being conducted in their home state, and perhaps it should be an obligation of the game 
' and fish departments to keep its hunters and fishermen well informed. 

' To fulfill this need and obligation, it is planned to have each research biologist sum- 
| marize his activities and accomplishments semi-annually and present this information to 
| the sportsmen through the GaMe News. This is the first of these reports to the hunters 


- of Pennsylvania. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT MANAGEMENT STUDY 


Over Pennsylvania, there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of abandoned farm land 
"which no longer produce cottontails in 
| good numbers. The primary purpose of the 
| tabbit study was to determine methods for 
| restoring this land to productivity. By in- 
| creasing the fertility of the soil, by plant- 
| ing food and cover, by cutting and piling 
| brush, and by other cultural methods, an 
| attempt was made to increase the number 
| of rabbits on three experimental areas lo- 
| cated in different parts of the state. Accurate 
| accounts were kept to show the cost of pro- 


ducing additional cottontails for fall shoot- 
ing. 

Beside this primary objective, information 
was gathered on the causes of mortality of 


both the juvenile and adult rabbits, on 
seasonal movements, on its relationship 
with other animals, and on various phases 
of its life history. 

The study in northwestern Pennsylvania 
is in its fifth and final year. The south- 
western and northeastern studies will have 


been in operation four years on June 30, 
1952. 


Northeast Sector 


by Wilmer C. Richter, Project Leader 


BANG ... BANG. . . BANG! 
“Did you get him, George’? 
_ “Yeah, I got him. By darn, it has a 
‘yellow tail—first time I ever saw any- 
‘thing like that. Maybe the Game 
“Commission’s stocking a new kind of 
Mabbit. Look its got a tag in its ear. 
’ Isaw a sign somewhere asking hunters 
to deposit ear tags in boxes. Guess 
the Game Commission must be doing 


something with rabbits around here.” 

Yes, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is attempting to gain informa- 
tion about cottontails so that your 
rabbit hunting may be improved. 
Much land, now abandoned, once 
supported large numbers of cotton- 
tails. Run down and grown wild 
these once productive areas no longer 
yield satisfactory rabbit populations. 











It was hoped that this land could be 
restored to productivity by improving 
food and cover for rabbits. 


A tract, which was considered 
representative of the abandoned farm 
land in the northeast, was chosen as 
the study area. This abandoned farm 
site was located on Game Lands in 
Luzerne County. The area was 
divided into two parts—an experi- 
mental section and a control area. On 
the first the food and cover develop- 
ment work was undertaken, and on 
the second no changes were made. 
Thus, if rabbits increased on the first 
and did not on the second, it would 
be reasonable to attribute the in- 
crease to the management work. No 
predator control efforts were made 
because this could obscure the results, 
since it would be difficult to decide 
whether the increase of rabbits was 
the result of predator control or 
habitat restoration. 

Determination of existing popula- 
tions on both the experimental and 
“control” areas, prior to any develop- 
mental work, was accomplished by 
placing the standard treadle-type box 
traps at random on the area under 
study. These random sites then be- 
came permanent so that the yearly 
fluctuations could be checked during 
and after the proposed developmental 
work. 

Cottontails caught at these sites 
tagged, weighed, measured, 


were 








sexed, examined for external para- 
sites, and had their tails painted witha 
yellow dye made from a solution of 
picric acid crystals dissolved in al- 
cohol. The cottontails, thus marked, 
were then released. A card index file 
was established for each such num- 
bered rabbit and any information ob- 
tained from then on, concerning those 
already tagged, was added to that 
particular rabbit's card. 


Trapping, until recently; was done 
during the spring, summer, fall, and 
winter. The spring census was used 
to determine the breeding stock; the 
summer trapping was utilized to ca 
ture as many young cottontails as 
possible for survival studies; the fall 
census was employed to determine the 
increase in the population through 
reproduction; and the winter census 
game an estimate of the population 
which survived the hunting season. 
With the exception of the summer 
trapping period, when rabbits (espe- 
cially adults) were difficult to trap, 
the number of cottontails residing on 
the study areas was fairly well known. 

A great wealth of information can 
be gained by examining trapping 
records and the population estimates 
obtained at the end of each trapping 
period. First and foremost, we learn 
whether our population improved or 
declined. Secondly, we learned 
whether particular areas are more 
widely utilized than others. Thirdly, 
we can follow seasonal movements of 
the population or specific individuals 
(provided the individuals live long 
enough to be recaptured). And we 
learn the composition (age classes), 
sex ratio, ranges, cover preference, 
and survival. 

Although trapping is a most im- 
portant source of information, we 
must not overlook the observation 
made by the investigator. Observa- 
tions on nesting success, mortality, 
food and shelter preference, predator 
activity, weather and its effect upon 
rabbit activity, and other factors 
when combined with the trapping 
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program provides a well rounded 
plan of action designed to furnish a 
maximum amount of useful informa- 
tion. 


In the next report a resume will be 
given concerning the developmental 
work accomplished on the experi- 
mental area. 


Northwest Sector 
by C. R. Studholme, Project Leader 


One of the primary objectives of 
the cottontail rabbit management 
study in northwestern Pennsylvania 
has been to determine the effects of 
various cover and food improvement 
practices on the numbers of rabbits 
inhabiting a study area. Periodic 
population estimates have been made 
since the study was begun in the 
summer of 1947. Since hunters are 
naturally more interested in the num- 
ber of rabbits present at the begin- 
ning of the hunting season then they 
are in the population at other sea- 
sons, one census was taken im- 
mediately before the open season for 
each year of the study. 

The study area was divided into 
two equal-sized sections at the begin- 
ning of the investigation. One of 
these, called the experimental section, 
was the one on which cover and food 
improvement was undertaken. The 
other, or control section, was undis- 
turbed and served as a check area for 
population comparisons with the ex- 
perimental portion. Both these areas 
were censused with equal intensity at 
the same time of year. 

A comparison of the estimated 
populations for each section im- 
mediately preceding the hunting 
seasons for each year from 1947 to 
1951 inclusive appears in the follow- 
ing table: 


ment sites of varying sizes well dis- 
tributed over the area. These strips 
supported satisfactory stands of grasses 
and legumes and were well utilized 
during the spring, summer and fall 
by the rabbits. ‘These food patches 
were surrounded by briers and brush 
piles resulting from the cover im- 
provement work. These offered good 
safe hiding places at all seasons and 
desirable food in the brier canes dur- 
ing periods of heavy snow. Conditions 
were nearly ideal and the rabbits 
multiplied rapidly. 

In the years which have followed 
the cessation of cover and food man- 
agement on the area, considerable 
change has taken place. The planted 
grasses and clovers have died out, and 
goldenrod, cinquefoil and _ poverty 
grass have taken their places, Less and 
less preferred rabbit food is produced 
as the undesirable plants take over 
the plots. The cover improvement 
sites are becoming less effective as the 
stimulated growth of aspen and pin 
cherry crowds out the briers and as 
the brush piles deteriorate with age. 
Diminishing winter cover and food 
on these sections mean that fewer rab- 
bits can winter successfully. 

A quick glance at the population 
figures for the experimental section, 
bearing in mind that management 
practices were discontinued in 1949, 








Year 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Experimerital section .................. 42 84 go2 136 49 
ET ss eee vnc AE Sd od tn 4036 oe 18 23 83 52 17 


Cover and food improvement work 
was discontinued in 1949, at which 
time the experimental section offered 
desirable environment for cottontails. 
There were seventeen food improve- 


would seem to suggest that rabbit 
populations might be influenced by 
environmental improvement alone. 
However, a comparison of these 
figures with those of the control sec- 
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tion will show that changes in popula- 
tions also occurred on the latter at 
the same times. Apparently then, 
population changes were influenced 
by some other factor or factors in ad- 
dition to environmental alterations. 
Management, potent tool though 
it may be in increasing rabbit popula- 
tions, is apparently unable to prevent 


the periodic fluctuations of the 
species. True, the managed sections 
supported many more rabbits at the 
peak of abundance than did the con- 
trol section; still the fact remains that 
population increases and decreases 
occurred simultaneously on both sec- 
tions. This was more than coinci- 
dence. Future censuses, however, may 
show a different trend. 


Southwest Sector 


by Glen L. Bowers, Project Leader 


The major activity during the sum- 
mer of 1951 was the trapping of the 
experimental section of the study 
area. The objectives of this trapping 
were to capture and mark as many 
juvenile rabbits as possible and to 
test a commercial rabbit lure. Alto- 
gether, 114 juvenile cottontails were 
captured and tagged. The sex ratio 
of these animals was 157 males to 100 
females, by far the widest ratio en- 
countered during this study. The 
cause for this unbalance was not 
determined. Rabbit lure was found 
to be consistently more attractive than 
apples as bait during warm weather. 

The pre-hunting season trapping, 
carried on each October since the 
study began in 1948, resulted in the 
capture of a larger number of rabbits 
on both the experimental and con- 
trol sections than had been taken dur- 
ing any previous comparable trapping 
period. The results indicated a fur- 
ther increase in the population on the 
experimental section and _ recovery 
from the low population of the pre- 
vious year on the control section, 
where the population has remained 
relatively stable and low. There has 
been an increase of about 200% over 
the 1948 population on the experi- 
mental section. 


Despite the improved supply of cot- 
tontails on the experimental area and 
a further increase in the already 
heavy hunting pressure, the bag by 
hunters was low again during the 


1951 season. Observations indicated 
that less than 20% of the rabbits were 
killed by the hunters. The main 
factor responsible for the low kill ap- 
peared to be the ever-increasing use 
of woodchuck holes by the rabbits; 
factors of lesser importance were 
weather conditions and the inferior 
hunting ability of many of the 
hunters. 

Cooperation of hunters in return- 
ing questionnaires concerning their 
hunting on the study area was again 
lacking. More than half of the hunters 
neglected to return the question- 
naires, and thus failed to give evi- 
dence that they were interested in im- 
proving their sport afield. 

While the main development and 
improvement work had been com- 
pleted on the experimental area prior 
to the summer of 1951, certain of the 
food plots and cover improvement 
cuttings were retreated in various 
ways in an attempt to prolong their 
usefulness to rabbits. Additional time 
will be required to determine the re- 
sponse of these plantings and cuttings 
to these subsequent treatments; a full 
report on this activity will be made 
later. 

The response by cottontails to the 
improvements on the 300 acre ex- 
perimental section has been encourag- 
ing. The total area involved in the 
development and improvement work 
was less than 45 acres—48 food plots 
embracing about 14 acres, 17 cover 
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improvement cuttings embracing 
about 26 acres and several miscel- 


laneous plots totalling less than 5 


acres. These habitat improvement ac- 
tivities for increasing the number of 
rabbits on abandoned farm lands are 
showing very gratifying results. 


WHITE-TAILED DEER STUDY 


This study has been in progress since 
February 1, 1951. There are several major 
objectives in the investigation, but most 
important are these: (a) To survey the pres- 
ent deer range in Pennsylvania with par- 
ticular reference to the relationship  be- 
tween the numbers of deer and the avail- 


able food supply; (b) to determine the 
effects of inadequate nutrition upon body 
size, antler development, and reproduction; 
(c) to determine the extent of deer damage 
to crops, plantations, and forest reproduc- 
tion; and (d) to secure information to be 
used as a guide in setting seasons for deer. 


by Stanley E. Forbes, Project Leader 


The White-tailed Deer Study was 
incorporated into the research pro- 
gram in the spring of 1951. The im- 
mediate purpose of the project was 
to collect all the information possible 
that would be of value in managing 
the deer herd; the ultimate purpose 
was to supply information annually 
which would serve as a guide to the 
Game Commission in carrying out a 
planned program of deer herd man- 
agement. Because one or more Game 
Protectors are located in each of the 
67 counties of the state, the assistance 
of all these field men was enlisted. 
This cooperation is of the utmost 
value in supplying data which will 
give a complete and accurate state- 
wide picture. These men are relied 
upon to furnish data on the deer 
killed throughout the closed season. 

Upwards of 5000 deer are killed an- 
nually in this state outside of the 
regular open season. Most of these 
deer are victims of vehicles, but many 
are killed by game law violators, by 
dogs, by accident, or for crop dam- 
age. During severe winters, hundreds, 
or even thousands, may die of starva- 
tion. Six deer are reported to have 
died of rabies last year. These are the 
first cases that have been reported 


within the state—one each in Bedford - 


and Chester counties, and four cases 
in Susquehanna County. 
Permanent records of more than 


1000 deer examined by the District 
Game Protectors last year are in the 
project files. This represents approxi- 
mately 20% of the total out-of-season 
kills. 

During the regular open seasons of 
1950 and 1951, the personnel of the 
Research Division collected informa- 
tion on in-season kills by processing 
these at check stations and locker 
plants, or by means of roving crews 
that contacted individual hunters in 
the field and examined their kill. 
Throughout the 1950 season, these 
crews examined 581 deer; in the 1951 
season, they examined 1079 deer. Be- 
cause the weather limited the antler- 
less kill during each of these two 
years, more than half of the deer 
examined by the research personnel 
were antlered. On the other hand, 
most of the deer killed during the 
closed season were females. 

Prior to the 1951 open season, an 
appeal was made to the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania to help their own 
sport by sending the lower jaw from 
their deer to the project leader to be 
aged. It was felt that an abundance 
of important information not avail- 
able by other means could be secured 
through this cooperation. Although 
the response was not as good as had 
been hoped for, the enthusiasm with 
which many of them responded was 
indicative of their interest. In addi- 
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tion to submitting the information 
requested concerning their kill, many 
sent along letters expressing their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the work. 
Some offered solutions to local prob- 
lems; others related their observations 
of conditions in their hunting areas; 
and still others projected many 
theories as to what has happened to 
the deer in the past and of what 
should happen to them in the future. 
Their letters and suggestions were 
gratefully received. 

An indication that our GAME News 
is widely circulated and read was 


PGC Photo by Cady 
District Game Protectors assisted the Wildlife Research Division in collecting important 
data on the deer kill. 


shown by the excellent response to 
this request from non-resident sports- 
men who regularly hunt in Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to these, many 
hunters neither residing nor hunting 
within this state sent in the jaws and 
supporting information on _ deer 
which they had killed in other states. 
Most of these were received from 
other eastern states, but a couple 
were received from New Brunswickr 
All had the interest of the sport at 
heart and thought that the Game 
Commission would be interested in 
obtaining some comparative data; 
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and, they were curious about their 
own specimen. 

The jaws and data from about goo 
deer were received from sportsmen. 
Although they represented only about 
one-half of one per cent of the total 
legal kill for 1951 and were not much 
of a sample as such, these data, when 
combined with that collected from 
various other sources, helped to por- 
tray the condition of the deer herd. 

What information is important? 
The answer is ALL INFORMA- 
TION. Specifically we are searching 
for data on the sex ratio found in 
embryos, fawns, and adults; on the 
number of young produced per fe- 
male (both fawn and adult); on the 
per cent of females (both fawn and 
adult) that are bred each year; on 
the length and time of the breeding 
and fawning periods; on the age 
class composition of the herd; and on 
weights, antler development, and 
body structure. 

How will you profit by this infor- 
mation? When we know the age 


class composition of the herd, we 
can closely estimate the annual mor- 
tality from all causes. When we know 
the per cent of females being bred 
and the average number of fawns pro- 
duced per female, we can estimate 
accurately the annual replacement. 
When we know the per cent of fe- 
males (especially fawns) being bred 
annually, the average number of 
fawns produced per female, and the 
final analysis of the measurements: of 
antler development and of body 
structure and weights, we have infor- 
mation that will enable us to evaluate 
properly the physical condition of our 
deer herd and deer range. 

When we know this, we will have 
the answers to your questions “Do we 
have too many deer?” or “Are we 
overshooting our herd during antler- 
less seasons?” When we know this, 
we can have a program of planned 
management for your deer herd. THE 
PROOF WILL LIE IN THE SUC- 
CESS OF YOUR HUNT. 


Wild Turkey Study 


by Harvey A. Roberts, Project Leader 


During the past quarter century 
various changes have taken place in 
the Commonwealth’s wild turkey 
population. Some of these changes, 
notably the gradual northward ex- 
tension of the turkey range and the 
subsequent increase of this game bird 
in that region, have been very en- 
couraging. Unfortunately, other al- 
terations of a deleterious nature have 
also come into being and in some 
areas actually threaten the very ex- 
istence of this magnificent bird. With 
the solution of the problems brought 
about by these changes as a goal, the 
Research Division of the Game Com- 
mission has recently embarked on a 
study of the wild turkey. 

The fourfold objectives of this par- 
ticular investigation are as follows: 
(a) a determination of the causes 


for the population decline of wild 
turkeys on the long-established range 
of south central Pennsylvania; (b) a 
determination of the true value of 
farm-reared birds in wild turkey 
management; (c) a determination of 
the practicability of employing arti- 
ficial insemination in the production 
of wild turkeys at the Wild Turkey 
Farm; and (d) a determination of 
the value of restocking with “native” 
wild turkeys in areas where the bird 
has been exterminated or greatly re- 
duced in numbers. 


Since July, when the investigation 
began, a major portion of the em- 
phasis has been placed on a com- 
parison of fall-released tom turkeys 
obtained from two sources. This work 
began with the liberation of 50 birds 
taken directly from the _ brooder 
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fields at the Game Commission Wild 
Turkey Farm. These turkeys, 10- 
week-old toms, were released in four 
flocks of 5, 10, 15 and 20 birds each 
at predetermined localities through- 
out a section of the state where the 
resident population was greatly re- 
duced in numbers. Subsequently, 
every effort was made to reach all 
liberation points and check each 
flock at least three times a week. A 
careful record was kept of all obser- 
vations including feeding habits, 
daily movements, general behavoir, 
etc. 

Six weeks following the release of 
the brooder-field or unconditioned 
birds, 80 more turkeys were released 
in the same general area. Prior to 
release, these latter birds had been 
held for a period of weeks in large 
hardening or conditioning pens in 
the mountains. These 16- 18 week-old 
toms were then separated into eight 
flocks of 10 birds each, released, and 
studied in the same manner as the 
earlier liberations. 

Behavior after liberation followed 
a.set pattern for conditioned as well 
as unconditioned birds. In general, 
turkeys from both groups remained 
in the vicinity of the release site for 
approximately one week. This period 
was highlighted by frequent calling 
and considerable unrest on the part 
of most birds. During this first week 
of freedom predation was especially 
heavy but as the birds became more 
accustomed to their new surround- 
ings predation decreased. Aimless 
wandering usually followed, with 


some flocks travelling considerable 
distances from point of release. On 


one occasion a flock of these young 
toms travelled ten miles in six days 
before they settled down to a set 
routine. Several other flocks followed 
pipe line rights-of-way and_ rural 
roads to the outskirts of small com- 
munities or farm buildings, where, 
in most cases, they remained until 
chased away. Surprisingly enough, the 
birds from the conditioning pens ex- 
hibited this tendency as often as did 
the turkeys taken directly from the 
brooder fields. 

While the foregoing observations 
were of necessity confined to a com- 
paratively small number of birds 
(130) and were the result of only a 
few .months work, there is eve 
reason to believe that post-release be- 
havior has been well established for 
both groups of turkeys. Furthermore, 
this phase of the investigation has 
also shown that only slightly more 
than 10% of the experimental birds 
released in the early fall were taken 
by hunters during the open season. 

The procedure of releasing young 
toms in the early fall has been car- 
ried on with the sole purpose of pro- 
viding additional shooting during the 
open season. Under current prac- 
tices, however, the Game Commission 
and the sportsmen are benefiting from 
roughly one bird in every ten re- 
leased in the fall. The investigator 
feels that this unfavorable ratio 
could be practically reversed if the 
fall release of toms, whether condi- 
tioned or not, was made as close to 
the opening date of small game sea- 
son as possible. Only in this way 
will all concerned realize a_ profit 
from their investment in fall libera- 
tion of young wild turkeys. 
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Woodcock Management Study 


by Stephen A. Liscinsky, Project Leader 


Although woodcock are not gen- 
erally considered as being plentiful 
in Pennsylvania, its hunters haye 
killed an average of 22,000 woodcock 

r year in the last five years. These 
kill figures indicate that Pennsylva- 
fia is one of the best woodcock 
hunting states in the northeast. How- 
ever, many veteran woodcock hunters 
report that woodcock seem to be de- 
creasing in the state, because they 
fail to find birds in their favorite 
spots in the numbers they did for- 
merly. A great many of these hunters 
do not realize that the life of a wood- 
cock covert is limited. Woodcock 
cover is most productive when the 
alder, aspen, hawthorn or sumac is 
young—as it might be found a few 
years following the abandonment of 
cultivated fields, or the draining of 
swamps, or after fires or cuttings. 

After 15 to 20 years,.these larger 
cover trees and shrubs grow up and 
often completely shade the ground. 
A large part of the ground cover dis- 
appears because of the lack of sun- 
light; the roots of these trees may 
sap the soil of much of the moisture 
and it may become dryer and dryer; 
the soil may become more acid as 
the years go by; and, in general, the 
site may become less and less at- 
tractive to woodcock. 

The primary objective of this study 
is to reverse this process and restore 
the productivity of these “worn out” 
coverts. Thousands of acres of po- 
tentially good woodcock grounds 
await the results of the management 
research being conducted. Perhaps 
a large portion of this land can be 
rehabilitated with a minimum ef- 
fort and at minimum cost. 

Thinning of over-mature and over- 
dense cover is one method which it 
is believed will give the desired re- 
sults in the shortest period of time. 
The kind, age, and density of the 


cover plants should determine the 
extent of thinning. The vegetation 
in some areas advances toward a for- 
est stage, while in other areas it re- 
verts to a brushy or grassy stage. In 
the former stage, thinning will neces- 
sarily be accomplished with hand 
cutting tools or by simply killing 
older trees by girdling or the use of 
chemicals. In the latter stage, where 
the brush and grass often become so 
thick as to make the site undesirable 
for woodcock, the controlled use of 
livestock, fire, and chemical sprays 
will be employed. : 

Soil fertility will also be taken into 
consideration. It is possible that soil 
improvement may be a useful tool in 
woodcock management. Lime and 
fertilizers will be used in an attempt 
to ascertain their value in the pro- 
duction of food and cover. Because 
the abundance of earthworms, which 
make up 90% of the food in the 
woodcock diet, is directly related to 
soil feltility, it is easy to see the 
possible benefits of soil conditioning. 
A survey made in several sections 
of northern and western Maine 
showed that when earthworms were 
entirely absent woodcock were en- 
tirely absent, even though excellent 
woodcock cover existed. So, the treat- 
ment of the soil may be the answer 
to earthworm production and, in 
turn, to an increase in woodcock 
numbers. 

Environmental improvements alone 
may not produce the desired results. 
Many suitable woodcock covers ap- 
pear to be underpopulated because 
of excessive hunting. Numerous 
sportsmen claim that the word of 
“good spots” soon gets around, and 
it is not long until these spots are 
“pounded to death.” There is reason 
to believe that if all of the ’native” 
or locally hatched birds are killed 
out of a covert there may not be any 























birds to return the following spring 
to nest in that particular area. It 
appears that most of the breeding 
stock in any covert is composed 
largely of surviving birds from those 
which either nested there or were 
hatched there the year before. If 
this is found to be true, it will be 
necessary for the hunter to be 
cautious about overshooting his best 
spots. If this fails, seed-stock refuges 
may prove valuable. 

Although the above-mentioned 
plans are aimed primarily at resi- 
dent birds, it is felt that flight wood- 
cock will also benefit. It should also 
be kept in mind that the amount of 
hunting pressure on resident stock 
will depend upon the number of 
flight birds which are available to 
the gunners during the _ regular 
season. 

The woodcock management study 
has been underway only since Sep- 
tember 2, 1951, but some progress 
has already been made. A brief sum- 
mary of accomplishments follows. 

The Bald Eagle Valley of Centre 
County was chosen as the principal 
district in which to carry on the in- 
vestigation. This choice was made 





because of the well known histo 
of woodcock in the valley and be- 
cause of the probable opportunities 
for management research. Within the 
district four landowners have al- 
ready given permission to use _por- 
tions of their uncultivated land for 
woodcock management experiments, 
Other sites will be added as the pro- 
gram develops. 


During the 1951 woodcock season, 
19 hunters cooperated in gathering 
data on woodcock hunting and wood- 
cock habitat. These hunters spent a 
total of 394 man hours in flushing 
229 woodcock or 1.7 man hours of 
hunting to flush one bird. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the birds flushed 
(88) were killed, making the number 
of man hours of hunting necessary 
to kill one woodcock 4.5. 

Youny alder thickets, with open 
areas and edges of briars and golden- 
rods, made up by far the most at- 
tractive habitat for woodcock during 
the fall. Alder itself was present on 
55 per cent of the flushing sites. The 
biggest percentage of flushes (84) 
were made along streams in moist 
lowland areas. 

The 1951 migration of woodcock 
through central Pennsylvania was 
casual throughout the month of Octo- 
ber and terminated about November 
6. Although flushing records and 
field observations showed an_ occa- 
sional influx in the number of birds 
in the covers, no large scale flights 
were observed until the last few days 
of the hunting season (first week in 
November). The abnormally dry and 
warm weather delayed the migration 
of woodcock so long that no appreci- 
able amount of flight bird shooting 
was enjoyed by the hunters. Indeed, 
had it not been for the. resident 
birds there would have been almost 
no woodcock shooting this past fall. 
It seems imperative, therefore, that 
more consideration should be given 
to the preservation and increase of 
our native stock. 


. The End 
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Bird House 


rimer 


By Thad A. Bukowski 


BOUT two weeks before the last 
school year began, “Pop” John- 
ston, diminutive principal at the 
school in which I teach, called me 
over the phone and asked with quite 
urgent plea that I fill the following 
request: 
“Tad,” he said, “I wonder if you 
could teach our biology course this 
year?” 


Entirely unexpectant of such a call, 
I don’t readily recall what my answer 
was but it must have been something 
such as this: “Sure, I'd give my right 
arm to do it.” For just about that 
time, and quite belatedly, I’d gotten 
more seriously interested in the world 
of nature and the out-of-doors. 

And so it happened. Armed with 
an emergency certification I waded 


The parents of these baby robins knew bird houses were meant for BIRDS, so .. . 
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into the classroom, and often floun- 
dered, but often, too, thrilled to my 
newly found knowledge of the liv- 
ing things in the world about me. 


One of the pet projects that I as- 
signed as part of the spring program 
in my classes was the building of bird 
houses. Since so little of our early 
schooling is specifically concerned 
with our immediate natural environ- 
ment, I thought that perhaps through 
this medium many a student would 
be introduced to the problems of the 
interesting creatures which live in the 
same habitat with him. 


For many a student it turned out 
to be quite a pleasurable affair. Some 
regal houses came into the classroom, 
painted in hues of splendor and 
splashed with colors bright, domiciles 
befitting any flying feathered friend 
in existence. Bird houses littered the 
biology room—almost filled it, to be 
exact, for I had two classes totalling 
eighty students. In the midst of the 
learning period, many an interesting 
observation was made by the youths 
on the bird which each had chosen 
for specific study. 

However, as in all things, for many 
the interest was as quickly lost as it 
had been found. Most of the bird 
houses were taken home with the in- 
structions to “put them up around 
the house” and this was done. At least 
promised. A few laggards, however, 
consistently forgot to follow up on 
their woodwork, and as the spring 
rolled on into fuller bloom, I finally 
gave out an order that all the bird- 
houses that weren’t removed from the 
classroom by a certain date would be 
taken home personally by me and set 
up in vantage points on my own one 
acre back lot. 

This must have been an excellent 
excuse for the forgetful, for I was 
left with at least a half dozen houses 
on my hands. To keep my word, I 
had to do something. So I went into 
the bird real estate business. I 
gathered the diminutive shacks to- 
gether and took them home. 


In the few spare moments that | 
had in the evenings, I affixed first one 
then another, to the nearest shed or 
settled them in the nearest trees, scat- 
tering them over the acre. 


The cherry tree into which the last 
bird house went was only about seven 
feet high at the time that I wedged 
it in its branches and I must admit 
that I shamefully settled it no more 
than four feet up from the ground. 

I worried about the house in the 
cherry tree for a few weeks and had 
every intention of changing it to a 
more appropriate and secluded spot, 
but the birds were very understand- 
ing. A robin came along and wrestled 
some twigs, grass, mud and straw 
against one side of the roof of the 
bird house and the rest of the crotched 
tree. A short while later three eggs 
appeared. By the time three tiny 
beaks broke through the shells, I was 
ready with my camera and tripod, 
and tried, suacessfully or not, to 
photograph them at close range. 

Ma and Pa robin were jealous 
parents, and as soon as the young 
ones were fairly settled I focused my 
camera but each time I came close 
to the nest two red breasted dive 
bombers were at me. Amidst a chat- 
tering and fluttering of wings and 
plaintive squawks they wildly in- 
formed the entire neighborhood of 
my trespass. 

It wasn’t until fall that I realized 
that a wren too, had chosen to build 
a nest inside the house I had put up. 
I learned that only later when I 
checked the houses in the fall for 
cleaning. This should be done of 
course as often they are overfilled for 
the season that follows. 


For one season, at least, I had had 
an unusual time enjoying the antics 
of one of man’s greatest aids in com- 
bating his enemies. For our feathered 
creatures, more than any others 
among all of wildlife, are not only 
most pleasant to listen to and enjoy 
for their songs but are also useful as 
consumers of vast quantities of insect 
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sts which they so avidly relish. And, 
as I learned last summer, they readily 
accept even a badly bungled invita- 
tion to share the hospitality of your 
garden. 

Why not build a few bird houses? 
It’s easy. Almost any easily-worked 
wood will do, including that soft pine 
of an old orange or grape crate that 
may be lying around, a leftover from 
a large grocery order. 


In building the bird house, no de- 
tailed rules need to be followed. 
Actually birds seem to prefer un- 
painted houses of weathered board 
that may have been lying around, ex- 
osed to the elements for some time. 
Covered with feathers, and with a 
body temperature generally above 100 
degrees, there’s no wonder that he 
likes to pick a cool, shady spot to live 
in during the spring and summer. In 
setting boxes we ought to remember 
this, plus a few other significant 
points that will be mentioned later. 


Openings for the bird house en- 
trances should average 114 to 114 in 
diameter for smaller birds and about 
2 inches for birds of medium size. 
The average wren house is com- 
monly known to have an entrance 
hole the size of a two bit piece. Pegs 
in front of the house seem to serve 
no useful purpose; in fact, if anything 
they might help predators to get at 
the nestlings or mice and _ other 
rodents to get into the house. The 
hole should be placed near the top. 
Floor space for the average bird 
should be about 4 x 4 inches as a 
minimum and up to 6 x 8 inches for 
medium sized birds. Exact specifica- 
tions for constructing bird houses for 
each particular species may be found 
in various publications, one of which 
is Attracting Birds, a free pamphlet 
issued by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 


In setting bird houses, crotched 


Miss Bukowski seems amused at _ the 
thought of Daddy climbing the neighbor- 
hood trees to hang his bird houses. 


trees are effective, as it seems that a 
bird would rather live in the house 
when it is lodged in the crotch rather 
than suspended rock-a-bye fashion by 
a wire or some other gimmick that 
makes it sway. Besides trees, the tops 
of poles are valuable for housing 
places as are tops of grape arbors, the 
eaves of barns and sheds, and the 
like. Bird houses should be placed ap- 
eben within the average 
eights of six to ten feet from the 
ground where they are easily access- 
able for cleaning. 


For expediency in cleaning, the 
bird house should be hinged, so that 
you don’t have to literally tear the 
house apart to clean it in the fall or 
winter. 


Birds don’t mind either if you leave 
a little straw, short bits of string 
(long ones get them tangled, some- 
times fatally), feathers, or even some 
good clay around so that they can 
use it in nest building and patching. 
I can remember the time I had to 
disengage a robin from a _ tangled 
mass of twine. The bird was bent 
on using it for a nest but the trouble 
was that it had started gathering a 
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fifty foot length of cord that I was 
using to measure garden rows in 
planting my carrots, beans, peas, and 
onions. 

Bird houses should be placed for 
maximum comfort of the birds. In 
shade if possible to be cool, and 
turned away from the prevailing 
winds and rains. Facing the entrance 
east or southeast would probably be 
the most satisfactory around here, as 
most of our rains and piercing winds 
hereabouts blow in from the west or 
northwest. It would also be a good 
idea to place our houses to insure a 
minimum amount of predator dam- 
age. Steel clothes poles are good for 
nesting boxes because cats can’t 
shinny up them, and for wood we 
might set a tin guard around a tree 
in such a way that Mr. Tomcat 
couldn’t possibly climb around it. Do 
not, however, place the guard around 
the tree in such a manner that it 
would affect the outer or growing 
(cambium) layer of a tree, as the tree 
will die. 

Don’t go overboard into the bird 
house business right off the start. Too 
many nesting boxes around the area 
may scare all of the birds away, for 
they need a certain domain or terri- 





tory near the box which they can call 
their own and from which they can 
feed on the insect life and other food. 
Neither do birds like houses settled 
away in thickets or dense woods; it 
would be almost fruitless to set them 
there. In shade or sunlight, expose 
them, the birds like it. 


All in all, if you’re interested, build 
a few sensibly constructed houses this 
year, place them at vantage points 
where you may study them, observe © 
them and their occupants, and enjoy © 
them. Each year add sparingly to the 
houses over a wider area of your im- 
mediate neighborhood and I’m sure 
you'll be pleased at the influx of © 
birds into your neighborhood. It is ~ 
only they who naturally can control 
the greater millions of insect enemies 
which are continually encroaching on 
human life. It is well known that at 
least 675,000 different species of in- 
sects have already been classified on 
this earth (some authorities raise this 
figure into a number of millions) and 
it seems high time to coddle the few 
birds around us. Economically a 
must, the pleasure in itself is even 
more satisfying to experience. 


The End. 








SPORTSMAN’S INTEREST PLEASES GAME OFFICIAL 


It’s news when the policeman who tags your auto pays a fine for a 
parking violation. It’s news, too, when the Game Commission’s top law 
enforcement officer is checked by a stranger who wants to know whether 
he has violated the Game Law. 

On a recent evening, as Thomas F. Bell, Chief of the Wildlife Pro- 
tection Division, drove north of Emporium, a doe deer leaped from the 
darkness into the side of his car. At the first available spot Bell turned 
about and drove back to the collision point. While he was in the act 
of dispatching the injured deer with a bullet, a nearby resident named 
Pyle appeared on the scene. 

Pyle lost no time learning the identity of the shooter and inquiring 
what he intended to do with the dead animal. He even rode with the 
game official to the home of Emporium Game Protector Erickson, where 
the deer was left. It was then learned that the man had memorized the 
license number on Bell’s car—just in case. 

The Wildlife Protection Chief was highly gratified at the exceptional in- 
terest the man showed. Said Bell: “Even with good deputy assistance, Game 
Protectors have a difficult time coping with the many law enforcement 
problems in their respective districts these days. Were more citizens to 
follow Mr. Pyle’s example, the number of violations would decrease and 
larger numbers of game animals would remain in the coverts for the 
hunters’ guns.” 
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Porky isn’t very bright—but then, he doesn’t need to be. 


yet fhe 


By Jack Anderson 


E’S as odd as a three dollar bill 

and he rattles like an outdated 
automobile as he lumbers through 
the underbrush. He’s a_ peaceable 
character, but don’t molest him or 
there will be trouble. 

Until recently you rarely heard of 
him in the Pocono region. Now he’s 
not uncommon. And since folks know 
little about him I thought we'd have 
a good look together. What he eats, 
the peculiar sounds he makes, mys- 


orky 


teries surrounding his mating, the 
strange conflict which makes him 
amiable and yet awesome as a fighter, 
show him as quite odd and very in- 
teresting. 

Should you be puzzled, I’m writing 
about the porcupine. So before we 
watch his habits let’s see what he 
looks like. 

A porky is a chunky, blunt-faced 
rodent weighing from 15 to 25 
pounds, usually; and he’s about 30 
inches long and with a short six-inch 
tail which looks larger because of 
the spines. When he walks he sounds 
like a quiver of arrows rattling. 

He lives a quiet, lazy life. Unless 
food becomes scarce he’s a home-body 
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who dislikes travel. Give him a fat 
hemlock tree where he can settle in 
some comfortable fork and eat twigs 
until his sides are the shape of barrel 
staves, and he’s happy. He loves 
twigs and loves bark. 


I know a section along Bushkill 
Creek in the Poconos that is a pet 
porcupine hangout. You see there 
how the rat-like teeth have been bark- 
ing the trees. Owners of this land 
have been bristling and are talking 
about routing these greedy tenants, 
and this will be possible as porkies 
have no protection under Pennsyl- 
vania Game Laws. In the North 
country it’s unlawful to kill a porky. 
Up there, the animal is considered 
valuable because he moves slowly and 
is easily killed by an unarmed man 
lost in the woods. 


You can eat a porky if you must, 
but his flesh is leathery and wild- 
tasting. | 

If there is anything a porky loves 
better than fresh twigs for his 
stomach, that food is salt. You've 
heard tales of him lumbering, quills 
rattling, into a mountain camp— at- 
tracted by salt. If you’ve been using 
the axe and doing some sweating, 
porky will eat the axe handle, even 
if it’s the toughest hickory. Likewise, 
he’ll chew up the canoe paddles. And 
if there just happens to be dynamite 
in camp, that’s his favorite dessert. 
Many lumber camps have reported 
a porcupine eating the camp supply 
of explosives—without apparent ill 
effects. . ; 

Porky likes to complain to himself. 
While eating bark or twigs he often 
mutters low squeaks, moans and 
grunts, which gives him the name of 
“quill pig.” 

And like a loon, a porky takes 
crazy spells. He’ll sit high in a tree, 
with no particular reason for com- 
plaining, and let out a long and 
melancholy wail. He'll give out this 
sound at intervals. If you aren’t 
familiar with the sound, it is frighten- 
ing. But porky isn’t mad at anybody, 


and he isn’t a hunter on the prowl; 
he’s just odd as a three dollar bill. 

Baby porkies are larger than the 
new born cubs of the Pennsylvania 
black bear. Consider a mother por- 
cupine, a maximum of thirty inches 
long; then think of delivery of an in- 
fant eleven inches long. And remem- 
ber that the baby comes equipped 
with quills one-half inch long. 


Yes, the porcupine is an odd char. 
acter. If you disturb him in the 
forest he'll likely stare numbly at 
you, for a porky looks at life with an 
indolent, disinterested, stupid ex- 
pression; he isn’t likely to run. An 
instant later he'll climb a tree and 
begin chewing twigs, your intrusion 
forgotten. 

He’s a fellow without a grudge— 
yet there isn’t an animal in our Penn- 
sylvania forests, and remember the 
black bear is on this list, who will 
conquer a _ porcupine.” Naturalists 
agree that one mighty slap of a por- 
cupine’s tail will drive away a bear. 
Foxes, wildcats, and in the North 
country wolves, have been found dead 
in the wilderness, killed by porcupine 
quills. Last year I saw a raccoon 
trapped here in the Poconos with a 
face plastered full of porcupine quills. 
Let’s take a look at those quills, for 
they are wicked stilettos. 

Porky’s quills are hollow, as sharp 
as needles, and covered with many 
minute barbs. The quills are of differ- 
ent lengths on different parts of the 
body and are loosely held by porky, so 
that slightest contact releases them. 
Porky does not throw these quills but 
sometimes, when he whips his tail 
in anger, they fly out and in this 
way I have seen them catch on a 
man’s pants-leg five feet away. The 
quills are hard to pull out because 
of the barbs, which swell up after 
entering warm, moist flesh and which, 
because of their slant, work deeper 
into a victim’s body. 

You would think porky was im- 
pregnable—and he would be, except 
for two weaknesses. His weaknesses 
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are the tip of his nose and his belly. 

A sharp rap on porky’s nose will 
kill him instantly. Also, his under- 
side has no quills and is sparsely 
covered with hair, as a skunk’s belly. 

So when porky sees danger he 
ducks his nose underneath and puffs 
up into a great, bristling ball. If a 
fight comes, he turns his head from 
the opponent and backs into the fray. 
One swift flip of the tail and his 
enemy is injected with fifteen or 
twenty needles that are almost un- 
bearably painful. 

If Pal, a neighbor’s dog, could 
speak, he’d tell you about those 

uills. Recently that neighbor came 
into the house and angrily tossed a 
bundle of porks quills on my kitchen 
table. “Come on up and help me 
out,” he said. “Pal’s got mixed up 
with one of these darned things.” 

“Another one,” was my surprised 
comment. ‘Second one in a couple 
months’ time.” 

Then I listened to the neighbor’s 
story. 

“I was down locking up the barn 
and had Pal along. It was pretty 
dark when we reached our creek 
bridge, and just like he was lighting 
out after a cat Pal jumps into the 
brush and you should have heard the 
awful fuss. It was the darndest most 
peculiar rattling. 

“I was helpless without a flashlight 
so I ran back to the house, and good 
night! What a sight that was in the 
brush. First of all I saw the long 
dark quills and knew right off what 
it was. Then and there I had fears 
for Pal’s safety, but I knew I was 


helpless too, because Pal and that 
porky were just too mixed up for me 
to do anything. 

“I'll say this for Pal—he sure can 
take it. His face was stuck full of 
quills yet he never let out a sound. 
And talk about mad! Pal had his face 
sunk right into those quills and had 
the porky by the throat.” 

“Whew!” I said, sickened at the 
thought. “He kill the porky?” 

The neighbor nodded. “But I don’t 
know about Pal, either. I never saw 
such a mess.” 

I went along back to the neighbor’s 
house and he-hadn’t exaggerated— 
Pal was a living pin-cushion. They 
took the dog to a Stroudsburg vet- 
erinarian, who injected morphine 
and proceeded to pull five hundred 
quills (the doctor’s estimate) from 
body, head, inside of the throat, lips, 
tongue, but luckily not the eyes. 
You'll be happy to know Pal is alive 
today, but his bark is a bit raspy and 
occasionally quills appear under his 
heavy brown hair. 

But the thought came to me: How 
an animal of the forest, unable to 
get help, must suffer after an en- 
counter with porky. 

He’s a bad one to bully around, is 
porky. But he isn’t looking for 
trouble. He’d rather sit in a com- 
fortable tree crotch, gnawing twigs, 
pausing occasionally to let out that 
crazy war-whoop of his. 

To my thinking, there’s no more 
odd character in the forest than a 
porcupine. He’s as odd as a three 
dollar bill. 

- The End 





The ocelot gets its name from the 
Latin ocellus, meaning a small eye. 
This refers to the animal's being 
marked with small spots or ‘“‘eyes.” 

2 . * 

The pupil of the dolphin’s eye is 

heart-shaped. 


Fresh water fish and sharks do not 
drink water. Other fish do. 
* t a +. 


The only two poisonous lizards in 
America are the gila monster of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and the beaded 
lizard of Mexico and Central America. 

* * * 











read to Cich 


By Carsten Ahrens 


[EE WAS a dangerous thing to do 
. . . even foolhardy to think about. 
I hadn't been back to the Slow Crick 
Country in a score of years. It would 
be psychologically unwise. I had 
loved the area too well to risk the 
disillusion of return. The places 
where I had worked and (more im- 
portantly) played as a boy were still 
so vivid in my mind that when my 
own children came along, I told them 
all about the fabulous land where I 
grew up. They took many a mental 
journey back into what they regarded 
as daddy’s never-never-land. 

They had always been interested in 
that strange person daddy must have 
been as a boy. Just imagine daddy 
running around without _ glasses, 
shoes, stockings, pipe, and mustache! 
And imagine daddy’s living any- 
where except in the city. They never 


had. This place he called “Slow 
Crick Country” was as real to them 
as Wonderland was to Alice, Oz was 
to the Wizard, or Treasure Island 
was to Jim Hawkins. 

Through the years we had made 
a map of the Slow Crick Country, 
and before prayers at bed-time we 
often visited that magic land. Each 
time we “went” we labelled new 
places and spots of interest on the 
map. There were the log bridge, the 
bee tree, the dog-tooth violet bed, 
and the patch of dutchman’s britches. 
There, too, were the wild raspberry 
patch, the shagbark hickory grove, 
the line of black walnut trees along 
the lane, and the yellow transparent 
apple trees. The spots were marked 
where the spring and autumn mush- 
rooms could be found, where the green 
gage plums ripened, where the black 
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“cherry trees made one long for June, 
"and where the red mulberry trees drew 
‘me as well as all the birds in the 
neighborhood. We had marked the 
“swimming hole, the best fishing spots, 
‘and the places where daddy trapped 
'muskrats and where he trapped 
‘skunks. I've often wondered about 
‘that. One winter while we were in 
"high school, my brother and I trap- 
| ped, skinned, and stretched ever so 
many skunks. Yet we didn’t miss a 
' day of school, and no one complained 
‘about objectionable odors. Maybe in 
| the rural community of yesterday, the 
| olfactory nerves were much less sen- 
_ sative. 

' But I’ve gotten off the subject. This 
' all began last summer when vacation 
' time came around, and my wife 
' said, “. . . and since our house is 
finally paid for, I make a motion 
that we go on a vacation.” 


We were having a family business 
meeting. 

“You have heard the motion,” said 
I; “do I hear a second?” 

Everybody seconded it. 

“Where shall we go?” I asked. 

For a moment there was silence. 








































































































































= Then my wife said, “I move you take 
aad us to the Slow Crick Country where 
as you grew up.” 
nd “Why,” I replied, “I couldn’t do 
that. It’s probably all changed. The 
de swamp lands are _ probably all 
ry, | rained, and the French Canadian 
we | trappers and their mysterious cabins 
ch | will have disappeared. The children 
ew | Of the German farmers will have fill- 
he | ing stations and overnight cabins 
the | where once their neat truck farms 
ed, were wedged between the swamp and 
1es. the holdings of the longer established 
rry and more conservative general farms. 
ve, I wouldn’t think . . ” 
ong “There is a motion before the 
ent house,” my spouse remarked. 
xed “You have heard the mo-,” I 
ish- started to say. 
ae Everyone seconded it, and that is 


how it came about that we returned 





last summer to the Slow Crick 


Country. 


So we went back. When we came 
within twenty-five miles of our des- 
tination, places began to take on a 
familiar look, and from that point 
in, I sounded like the ballyhoo man 
on a conducted tour. 

Most of my predictions came true. 
We stayed in a tourist camp whose 
proprietoress was the daughter of one 
of the truck farmers. The attractive 
cabins were arranged in a neat semi- 
circle upon the black muck that once 
produced prodigious crops of onions 
and celery. 

And Slow Crick? It wasn’t even 
called “‘crick” anymore; it had be- 
come “creek.” The word “slow” had 
been replaced by the name of a local 
hero who had performed amazing 
feats of valour in the South Pacific 
during World War II. 


Time was when pastures with fine 
herds of dairy cattle ran down to 
the water’s edge. Now, either the 
banks of the stream were lower (I 
may have grown taller), or the water 
was much higher. The pastures on 
either side of the banks were now 
filled with bull rushes that stood 
solumnly while their reeds gossipped 
around them. 

We dug worms where years before 
I had dug worms. We got bamboo 
poles and went fishing where our 
home-made map said fishing was un- 
excelled. Nothing seemed annoyed 
with us but a great blue heron that 
left the margin of the stream at our 
coming with a dignified but disgusted 
grunt. 

We settled down to fishing. I did 
little but bait hooks for the young 
ones had never seen a hook . . . or 
a worm, before. But soon, I was the 
only one fishing! There were too 
many wonderful things going on. A 
muskrat was busy harvesting, wash- 
ing, and storing bulbs. As it ad- 
vanced through the water, it was the 
apex of a giant V that lengthened 
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as it swam. Whirligig beetles made 
polka-dotted patterns on the almost 
motionless water. Where the current 
was clear, the water striders made 
fantastic shadows on the sandy bot- 
tom. Small dragonflies, that we used 
to call “amber-wings,” fought for pos- 
session of the bobbers. Across the 
stream grew water lilies and lotuses, 
both beautiful, but the first were 
so flexible and graceful, and the sec- 
ond so stiff and aloof. Now and 
then a_ kingfisher went kutch-a- 
kutch-a-kutching along on his way 
to spear some unfortunate fish. Tur- 
tles crawled up on exposed spots of 
nearly submerged logs; probably they 
were more interested in ridding them- 
selves of the parasitic leeches than 
they were of acquiring vitamin D. 
Red-wing blackbirds, splendid in their 
epaulets, marsh wrens, a black duck, 
coots, and woodcocks investigated us, 


——e 


and then went on about their various 
businesses. 

Strickly speaking, if you have four 
young ones, you don’t take a vaca- 
tion you go on an extendéd 
picnic. But this one was eminently 
successful. Often we didn’t fish . . . 
Fishing was just an excuse to get out 
the map and go exploring. At the 
end of two weeks we returned to the 
city absolutely sure that our first 
vacation’ was the best that any one 
could have taken. It worked a little 
too well: Junior couldn’t see much 
sense in living .in a crowded, dirty 
city when one could live along Slow 
Crick where the air was pure, the 
water tasted like water, etc. But we 
hope to civilize him again. 

You might try it next summer. Re- 
turn to the haunts you once knew 
so intimately in your bare-foot days. 
If you do, I hope you find your 
crick as unspoiled as mine. 
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Types Materials oo hed CLadwitintibtes 


By Thomas A. Forbes 
PART 3 


E have reviewed the ultimate 

strength of materials briefly 
and noted that rupture incurs when 
the stress or load exceeds a certain 
amount. Experiments show that a 
piece may be ruptured by repeated 
applications of a load much less than 
this and the oftener the load is ap- 
plied the less it need to be to produce 
rupture. The sum of the maximum 
tension and maximum compression 
in a bow which is subjected alter- 
nately to tension and compression is 
called the range of stress in the bow. 
For a given number of applications, 
the load required for rupture is less 
when the range of the stress is great- 
est. When, as in the bow, the stress is 
alternately tension and compression, 
rupture takes place more readily than 
if it is always tension or always com- 
pression. That is, it takes place with 
a less range of stresses applied a given 
number of times, or with a less num- 
ber of applications of a given range of 
stress. For a given number of applica- 
tions, the most unfavorable condition 
is where the tension and compression 
are equal. Rest between stresses in- 
creases the resisting power of a piece 
of material which is the reason the 
bow should be always unbraced when 
not in use and the fistmele checked 
occasionally when used for long 
periods. The main spring in your 
watch finally breaks due to the fa- 
tigue of metal. This slow deterioration 
is progressive and can account for the 
spring in the old car breaking when 
you hit one bump too many altho 
not necessarily a hard one. Theoretic- 


ally a metal bow should let down at 
the yield point rather than break 
when the bow is stressed or drawn 
beyond its elastic limit. 

So much for theory. In practice no 
two melds of steel can be exactly alike 
nor can the finished product be ab- 
solutely free of imperfections. So al- 
though widely acclaimed by the manu- 
facturers metal and metal alloys like 
all other materials have their limita- 
tions in the manufacture of bows. 
Metal bows generally are light in 
weight. They have an excellent cast 
and consequently a flat trajectory 
which can generally be said to exceed 
that of a wooden self bow with the 
same drawing weight. A flat trajectory 
is-a decided asset in wooded areas 
when hunting game. The game may 
be in plain sight but frequently the 
vertical clearance in the line of flight 
is insufficient to deliver an arrow to 
the mark. For this sole reason a good 
case can be built for the heavy draw- 
ing weight of a bow used for hunt- 
ing. Archers are divided in their 
opinions as to whether the metal 
bows are as smooth shooting as some 
of the laminated and self wooden 
bows. Some metal bows have an ad- 
vantage that they can be taken apart 
at the handle which reduces the prob- 
lem of transportation. One model 
known to the author has an adjust- 
able lower limb. Limbs are replacable 
on the metal bows although it is the 
personal feeling of the author that 
replacing one of the limbs of a metal 
bow would give results about equal to 
the old practice of replacing a single 
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broken leaf in an automobile spring, 
now long discontinued. 


The Center Shot Bow 


Since the arrow passes on the left 
side of the bow and the string returns 
to the middle it would appear that 
the arrow should fly far to the left. 
Actually well made arrows are spined 
for a particular drawing weight. By 
spine we mean the quality of stiffness 
and resiliency of an arrow. Properly 
spined an arrow actually bends 
around the bow in flight and oscil- 
lates as it flies toward the target. Dur- 
ing this change of direction the ar- 
row loses some of its initial velocity. 
Dr. Clarence N. Hickman _pro- 
pounded the proposition that the ar- 
row should be shot from a point 
nearer or at the center of the bow 
rather than from the side. With such 
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a bow the arrow would leave the bow 
in a straight line and thus lose none 
of its initial velocity through oscilla- 
tion. Too, a bow of this design would 
permit the use of lighter arrows as 
there would be less chance of break- 
age from bending at the bow in flight. 
Consequently increased distance and 
a flatter trajectory would be achieved 
without an increase in the drawing 
weight. With these ideas in mind Dr. 
Hickman designed the center shot 
bow, Figure 18. This bow in its 
simplest form is reduced in width in 
the vicinity of the arrow plate by 
cutting out a section on the left side 
of the bow. The reduction in the 
amount of material at the section is 
made up by increasing the thickness 
of the bow and the adjacent portions 
of the limbs are much wider than the 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Wayne County 
enns f icetaa’ ek O ahihes 
Pennsy 


Twentieth in a Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 
The county contains 486,144 acres, 
of which 293,866 are forested. There 
are 2,439 acres in farms. Publicly 
owned land comprises 12,299 acres, 
of which 12,291 are State owned. 


Topography 

The surface of the county is un- 
dulating, rather than mountainous, 
although it has some noteworthy 
elevations. 110 lakes dot the county. 
One of these is Lake Wallenpaupack, 
second largest lake in the State, 
which is three miles wide and four- 
long. The county is 
drained by numerous small streams, 
chief of which are the Lackawanna, 


Middle, Lackawaxen, and Wallen- 
paupack Creeks. 
Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _fur- 
nished by the Erie, the New York, 
Ontario & Western, and the Delaware 
& Hudson. The Roosevelt Highway 
(U. S. 6) and other important routes 
traverse the county, which has 504 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 

T. T. Schafer, R. D., Honesdale, 
has jurisdiction over Scott, Preston, 
Buckingham, Manchester, Mount 
Pleasant, Lebanon and Damascus 
townships. 

Robert H. Myers, 609 High St., 
Honesdale, has jurisdiction over Clin- 


ton, Dyberry, Oregon, Canaan, South 


Canaan, Texas, Berlin, Palmyra, 
Lake, Paupack, Salem, Sterling, 
Lehigh and Dreher townships. 

Fish Warden 


LeRoy Noll, Mount Pleasant. 


Agriculture 
Most of the cleared land in the 
county is devoted to dairying. Poultry 
is also an important agricultural 
product. 
Industry 
The principal classes of industry 
are textiles and textile products, 
leather and rubber goods, lumber 
and its remanufacture. Chief products 
are underwear, grist mill products, 
bobbins, spools, furniture, lumber, 
knit goods and shoes. 


Historic 

From the time of Braddock’s defeat 
in 1775 the settlers of the region were 
harrassed by Indians. Resident In- 
dians complained bitterly to the 
governor of Pennsylvania about the 
settlements of the Connecticut 
Yankees, who had bought the land 
from Indians with a doubtful claim 
to the territory. 

This northeastern section of Penn’s 
colony was claimed by Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania, and be- 
tween the years of 1748 and 1769 the 
proprietaries surveyed more manors 
in this area than in any other out- 
lying section. Probably this was done 
as a protection against conflicting 
claims of other colonies. 

Cushetunk (now Milansville) was 
a settlement of the Connecticut-Dela- 
ware Land Company. Pennsylvania's 
governor sent spies—justices of the 
peace disguised as settlers— to deter- 
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mine the size of the community and 
three times ordered the settlers to 
depart. Some of them withdrew at 
the time of the Wyoming Valley mas- 
sacre hut returned as did many other 
Connecticut settlers whose individual 
land claims were finally recognized 
under Pennsylvania law. 


James Wilson, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
Judge of the United States Supreme 
Court owned large tracts of land in 
Wayne county and built a flax mill at 
Wilsonville in 1792. 


In the early days of the anthracite 
industry plans were developed to ship 
coal to Philadelphia by way of the 
Lackawaxen and Delaware rivers. 
This plan was not successful. The coal 
was then drawn over the old Con- 
necticut road to what is now Hawley, 
then transferred to arks. This proved 
too expensive. Later a road was built 
from the county line to what is now 
Honesdale, but this venture, too, 

roved unprofitable. Finally, the 

elaware and Hudson canal, which 
gained control of both the canal and 
the coal industry. In the days that 
followed Honesdale became _ the 
world’s largest coal storage center 
where millions of tons of anthracite 
were stored for shipment. During the 
winter the coal was brought 16 miles 
from Carbondale to Honesdale by 
the old gravity railroad, stored there 
until spring, then reshipped by canal 
boats to tidewater. One of these loco- 
motives, the English-built Stour- 
bridge Lion, was the first locomotive 
to run on a track in America. 


One of the country’s most famous 
citizens was David Wilmot, legislator 
and author of the Wilmot Proviso. 
This proviso stipulated that slavery 
should be prohibited in any new 
United States Territory. The Wilmot 
Proviso, incidentally, was indirectly 
responsible for the founding of the 
Republican party. When the Demo- 
crats and Whigs rejected the resolu- 
tions of the proviso in their conven- 
tions of 1846, many of its supporters 


left these parties and in 1848 formed 
the Free Soil Party from which the 
Republican Party developed. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Wayne county offers good bear and 
deer hunting. It is one of our best 
grouse counties and has a better-than- 
average varying hare population. 
Duck hunting is variable—sometimes 
it is excellent, at other times poor, 
This county and Pike county are the 
two last important strongholds of 
the otter in Pennsylvania. 

State Game Lands in the county 
and their areas follow: Number 1509. 
Comprising 7,436 acres, a part of 
Number 70 comprising 3,353 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Alder Marsh Creek, brook 
trout, Cold Springs, 2 mi.; Butternut 
Creek, brown trout, Hamlin, 4 Mi; 
Calkins Creek, S. Br., brook trout, 
Milanville, 5 mi.; Dyberry Creek, 
brown & rainbow trout, Honesdale, 
7 mi.; Dyberry Creek, E. Br., brook 
trout, Honesdale, 6 mi.; Dyberry 
Creek, Middle Br., brook trout, 
Whites Valley 1 mi.; Dyberry Creek, 
W. Br., brook trout, Dyberry, 6 mi.; 
Johnson Creek, brook trout, Pleasant 
Mount, 8 mi.; Lackawaxen River, W. 
Br., brown & rainbow trout, Pleasant 
Mount, 7 mi.; Lehigh River, brook 
trout, Gouldsboro, 4 mi.; Wallenpau- 
pack Creek, brown & rainbow trout, 
Greentown, 1 mi.; Wallenpaupack 
Creek, W. Br., brown & rainbow 
trout, Hamlin, 6 mi.; Beach Lake, 
black bass, Beach Lake, 110 A.; Como 
Lake, black bass, Lake Como, 85 A.; 
Coxtown Lake, black bass, Starrucca, 
109 A.; Delaware River, black bass, 
Narrowsburg, 50 mi.; Fourmile Pond, 
black bass, Shekawken, 70 A.; Little 
Hickory Lake, black bass, Poyntelle, 
52 A.; Keens Pond, black bass, Way- 
mart, 86 A.; Sly Lake, black bass, 7 
Lake, 52 A.; Upper Woods Ponda, 
black bass, Cold Springs, 75 A. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
limbs of the conventional types of 
bows. The bow is a bizarre looking 
affair but it shoots smoothly and well. 
It has been manufactured and mar- 
keted in recurved and reflexed models 
and Dr. Hickman has had excellent 
results in flight shooting with a 
special bow of this type. 

To obtain the maximum efficiency 
at any drawing weight bows are de- 
signed so that at full draw the 
material under stress is approaching 
the yield point, B Figure 16 (March 
issue). This is true in both wood and 
metal bows. The expression com- 
monly heard is that a bow at full 
draw is considered to be four fifths 
broken. Your bow should never be 
drawn past its proper arrow length. 
An added inch of draw may seriously 
damage or break the bow. Regardless 
of the excellent quality and work- 
manship or our modern bows they 
do fail on the shooting line for 
reasons we have discussed. A broken 
bow limb striking the archer around 
the head or face produces painful 
results. If your new bow is equipped 
with a keeper, a short piece of elastic 
cord attached to the loop of the bow 
string and to the bow near the top 
nocking point, to prevent the loop 
from sliding down the limb when 
the bow is unbraced, it is suggested 
that you remove it before using the 
bow as its advantages are outweighed 
by the possibilities that it will cause 
the upper limb to fly back and strike 
the archer if the bow should break. 
The number of archers on the shoot- 
ing line who wear protective head 
gear as a precaution against injury is 
increasing all the time. Stiff visored 
caps, sun helmets, G I helmet liners 
etc., are all seen on the shooting line. 
Since the life of your bow is indeter- 
minate reason indicates that we 
should take the necessary safety pre- 
cautions to insure against accidents. 


The Ideal Bow 


At this point it is well to realize 
that the search for the ideal bow is 














Fig. ly 
Center Shot Bow 
Back View 











not a process of groping in the dark 
for an unknown goal. The bowyer 
envisions a bow that has all the attri- 
butes of the best modern bows and 
one additional: quality. His aim is to 
build a bow which at or just before 
full draw will have a drawing weight 
of X pounds and will continue to 
draw or pull just X _ pounds 
when brought to full draw or 
even slightly overdrawn. The solid 
line (a) in figure 17 graphically 
represents the relation between the 
length of draw and the drawing 
weight of a modern laminated bow 
and the dotted line (b) represents 
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the curve of a bow which has a 
theoretically ideal draw. When we are 
able to attain this desired goal the 
archer will be able to release the ar- 
row at any position approximating 
full draw with the knowledge that the 
arrow will be propelled by exactly 
the same force each time that it is 
released from the bow. Creep, the 
bane of the archer will have no effect 
on accuracy. Creep is the forward 
movement of the arrow during the 
interval necessary to slip the draw- 
ing fingers from the string. It is im- 
possible to remove the fingers in- 
stantly from the bow string and 





consequently some variable amount 
of the propelling force that has been 
built up in the bow during the draw 
is lost each time the string slips 
through the fingers during the re. 
lease. The rifleman is not confront- 
ed with this problem. Regardless of 
the time spent in squeezing the trig- 
ger there is the same initial velocity 
imparted to the projectile at the 
instant of each discharge of the rifle 
because of the uniformity of the 
powder charge. The archer is search- 
ing for a bow that will achieve a 
similar result. 
The End. 


NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 10, 1952) 


RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 


population; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 10th day of January, 1952, hereby directs that for the period 
beginning June 1, 1952 and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a wild 
state in any County of the Commonwealth during the period specified and 
presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the Act 
aforesaid, shall be as follows: , 


1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

4. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, adult 
or fledgling. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall be 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the March and April issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and other 
sources of public information;.and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1952 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accordance with the requirement of the law.” 


Thos. D. Frye, 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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By Roger M. Latham 


VERY outdoorsman or nature 

lover, at some time or another, 
has dreamed of the great herds of 
game animals or the immense num- 
bers of birds which existed in this 
country within the past two hundred 
years, and wishes longingly that he 
could have been privileged to see 
these examples of Nature’s un- 
bounded fruitfulness. Or, they may 
think of the vast numbers of animals 
which still exist today and dream of 
having the opportunity to observe 
these awesome spectacles. But for 





PGC Photo 
At one time bison lived in our country in unbelievable numbers. 


most people this can be only a dream, 
because the parts of the world where 
animals can still be seen in tremend- 
ous numbers are out of the financial 
bounds of most men. 

But there are few who are not 
fascinated by vivid descriptions of 
fabulous hordes of animals. And 
these stories are not all historical in 
nature. Many could be written this 
year or fifty years in the futuré. There 
are still enormous numbers of ani- 
mals on this old earth. 

Of course if all animal life, in- 
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cluding those too small to be seen 
without the aid of a microscope, in- 
sects, and other small forms, are 
considéred, most people have no con- 
ception of the prodigious numbers 
in which they occur. The story is 
told of two boys who were sent into 
a woods during mid-summer and told 
to count all of the different kinds of 
animals they saw. A half hour later 
they returned and reported seeing two 
birds and a few spiders and flies. 
When asked how many kinds of ani- 
mals they thought might be living 
in the woods, they guessed “twenty” 
and “a hundred.” Actually there were 
probably over 10,000 different kinds 
in the small woodlot. 


Everyone has read of the locust 
migrations of Africa and Asia when 
the sun may be blotted out by the 
immense swarms of these grasshop- 
pers. There are many other less well 
known examples. In Switzerland 
railroad trains were held up by liter- 
ally billions of springtails, tiny in- 
sects one-twentieth of an inch long, 
which so covered the rails that the 
wheels could get no traction. A sud- 
den infestation of tiny water fleas 
in the Antwerp, Belgium, reservoirs 
made it necessary for six men to work 
night and day removing these in- 
sects. An estimated ten tons were 
removed before they were brought 
under control. In one acre of arable 
land there may be 800,000 earth- 
worms and several millions of other 
small animals. If all of the descend- 
ants of one pair of house flies lived, 
within five months the entire sur- 
face of the earth would be covered 
to a depth of forty-seven feet! 

But we want to talk mostly about 
larger animals—the more spectacular 
instances of great abundance. There 
are numerous examples of mouse 
plagues. The first serious one in the 
United States occurred in Nevada in 
1907. Field mice reached an abund- 
ance of 8,000 to 12,000 per acre and 
destroyed 15,000 acres of alfalfa be- 
fore the plague died down. It was 


estimated that about 3,000 birds of 
prey and various carnivorous mam- 
mals which had been attracted to the 
area were killing about one million 
mice every month. 


In California in 1926, house mice 
reached an unprecedented peak of 
82,000 of these animals to the acre 
(17 to the square yard), and obsery- 
ers computed that one grain bin 
twenty feet square held nearly 4,000 
mice at one time. Two tons of these 
mice were killed in one day around 
a granary. Trenches dug to stop the 
animals collected about 85,000 to the 
mile. Even penned sheep were killed 
and eaten by these ravenous pests. 
During the Australian mouse plague 
of 1917, over 70,000 were killed in 
one stockyard in an afternoon, and 
one farmer who put poisoned meat 
inside his house picked up 28,000 
on his porch the next morning and 
only stopped then because he said 
“he was tired.” At Lascelles three 
tons, believed to be about 200,000 
mice, were taken in one night, and 
within about three months 544 tons 
or an estimated 32,000,000 had been 
killed. 


An interesting story is told of a 
schooner being run ashore on the 
coast of Tristan de Cunha, a remote 
island in the South Atlantic, Some 
of the ship rats escaped to the land 
and within a short time had increased 
to such an extent that they were at- 
tacking and killing the wild rabbits 
on the island. The inhabitants, hop- 
ing to rid the island of rats, intro- 
duced a number of cats. But, instead 
of the cats eating the rats, the rats 
ate the cats. 

The greatly publicized lemming 
migrations in Norway and Sweden 
are depicted as occurring in giant 
undulating waves of animals march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and _ liter- 
ally covering the terrain for miles. 
However, this is a highly exaggerated 
description of the true migration. It 
is a fact that hundreds of thousands, 
and probably millions, of these ani- 
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mals resembling miniature guinea 
pigs march from the high mountain 
country to the sea and unhesitatingly 
lunge into it. But, they travel as 
individuals and mostly at night, so 
that the actual migration is more of 
a filtering movement. Occasionally, 
however, they may congregate in con- 
siderable numbers. In 1868, so many 
swam into Trondhjem Fjord that it 
took a steamer a quarter of an hour 
to pass through them. Most of these 
which enter the ocean drown, unless 
they are able to reach islands off 
the coast, and the beaches at times 
are piled high with dead bodies. 
From insects, to mice, to rabbits, 
and first the snowshoe hare. The 
snowshoe which lives in northern 
United States and throughout most 
of Canada, is noted for its ten-year 
cycle. That is, every ten years it 
builds up to peak numbers and then 
“crashes” to a mere remnant of its 
former numbers, and begins the 
building-up process all over again. 
Many writers, from earliest times to 
the present, have given descriptive 
accounts of the immense numbers 
of snowshoe rabbits which are oc- 
casionally found. One tells of a visit 
to Alberta in 1912: “The place was 
infested. I do not hesitate to say that 
over that tract of perhaps thirty 
acres hundreds of hares were found. 
October had come without snow. The 
rabbits had already, wholly or in 
part, donned their snow-white livery 
of winter, and were consequently very 
conspicuous against the mellow 
brown of the autumn woods. At 
every turn during my ramble, they 
popped up here and there and scur- 
ried for fresh cover.” 


Fstimates of from 3,000 to 6,000 
snowshoes to the square mile are 
common, and there is one record of 
an estimated 10,000 on one and a half 
acres. Of course, this concentration 
was unique, but it does reflect the 
prodigious numbers which rabbits 
can attain. 


The jackrabbits of the West at 





times become unbelievably abundant 
even yet. The jackrabbit drives of 
fifty or seventy-five years ago would 
often net tens of thousands:at one 
time. 


By far the best rabbit stories come 
from Australia and New Zealand. 
In both places the European hare was 
introduced and increased and spread 
to such an extent that they almost 
became a national catastrophe. In 
New Zealand they multiplied so fast 
that the grass was destroyed over 
wide areas and many thousands of 
sheep died of starvation. In Australia, 
the rabbit “plague” almost eliminated 
agriculture and livestock raising in 
many regions. There were millions 
of these animals to eat everything 
that man planted, and everything 
that nature had provided for his 
sheep and cattle. The control of 
rabbits became a major function of 
the government. 


The muskrat is another which ap- 
pears in tremendous numbers in 
some places. Louisiana, alone, pro- 
duces as many as 8,000,000 or more 
pelts in a single year. On some of the 
tidal marshes, it is almost possible to 
step from one muskrat house to an- 
other over hundreds of acres. 

Before talking about the larger 
animals, let’s have a look at the 
birds. Even today, after more than 
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a century of persecution, you can still 
see a million ducks in a single day 
in places in the United States. The 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge 
in Utah boasts of the millions which 
use the sanctuary during the fall 
migration, and there are other places 
where this is true. The Illinois River, 
the Chesapeake Bay Region, the Gulf 
Coast, and others are noted for their 
vast concentrations of ducks and 
geese. Even greater numbers occur 
in other parts of the world. 


Along the White Nile in North- 
ern Africa, there are probably more 
water birds, in infinite variety, than 
in any other place in the world. For 
days you can sail past literally mil- 
lions of storks, herons, pelicans, 
cranes, spoonbills, darters, cormor- 
ants, ibises, gulls, terns, ducks, geese, 
godwits, curlews, and many, many 
others. The banks, islands, and mud- 
flats are regularly completely car- 
peted with these birds. It is almost 
impossible to estimate the millions 
of birds which occupy this region, 
but it is one of the richest faunal 
areas known and certainly one of 
the seven “biological wonders of the 
world.” 


Far away from the Tropics in the 
Arctic and Antarctic, birds are 
sometimes found in great numbers 
also, but far fewer species are repre- 
sented. In the Arctic, one author de- 
scribes a breeding colony of guille- 
mots, which are about the size of a 
small duck, in these words: “The 
writer is thinking of one cliff in par- 
ticular on which the birds could be 
seen sitting perched close together 
on every ledge of rock up to a height 
of a thousand feet or more. When a 
gun was fired a few odd hundred 
thousand or million birds would fly 
off in alarm, without noticeably 
affecting the numbers still to be seen 
on the cliff.” 


The Adelie penguin rookeries of 
the Antarctic are just as impressive. 
These flightless birds spread over the 
ground and do not occupy cliffs as 


the guillemots do. The same writer 
says of these: “Imagine several mil- 
lion short gentlemen in dress clothes 
(tails) standing about in a dense 
crowd covering several square miles 
of otherwise barren country. Viewed 
from a height they look like gravel 
spread uniformly over the land, with 
dark patches at intervals to mark 
the areas of tussock grass, which stand 
out as islands in the general ocean 
6f penguins.” 

The -unbelievable flights of the 
passenger pigeon are now only his- 
tory, but -the descriptions of the al- 
most endless clouds of these game 
birds passing overhead cause a feel- 
ing of deep regret in the minds of 
most outdoorsmen. From billions to 
nothing in a few short years, another 
example of man’s destructive powers. 


A description of their former num- 
bers was written about 1860 by an 
obrserver near Niagara: “Early in 
the morning I was apprised by my 
servant that an extraordinary flock of 
birds was passing over, such as he 
had never seen before. Hurrying out 
and ascending the grassy ramparts, 
I was perfectly amazed to behold 
the air filled, the sun obscured by 
millions of pigeons, not hovering 
about but darting onwards in a 
straight line with arrowy flight, in a 
vast mass a mile or more in breadth, 
and stretching before and behind as 
far as the eye could reach. 


“Swiftly and steadily the column 
passed over with a rushing sound, 
and for hours continued in undi- 
minished myriads advancing over the 
American forests in the eastern hori- 
zon, as the myriads that had passed 


_ were lost in the western sky. 


“It was late in the afternoon before 
any decrease in the mass was per- 
ceptible, but they became gradually 
less dense as the day drew to a close. 
At sunset the detached flocks bring- 
ing up the rear began to settle in 
the forest on the Lake-road, and in 
such numbers as to break down 
branches from the trees. 
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“The duration of this flight being 
about fourteen hours, viz. from four 
a. m. to six p. m., the column could 
not have been less than three hun- 
dred miles in length, with an average 
breadth, as before stated, of one 
mile.” 


The annual harvest of passenger 
igeons probably ran into many mil- 
ol each year. They were shot, 
netted, trapped, stolen from the 
nests, and killed in every other con- 
ceivable manner. They were eaten 
throughout the year, and whole bar- 
rels of their dressed carcasses would 
be salted for the winter use of a fam- 
ily. Other thousands were shot for 
sport and competition at “pigeon 
shoots” where the birds were released 
from traps and shot by the competing 
sportsmen. They were even used as 
food for dogs and swine. 


Market hunting was a flourishing 
business. In 1869 a single town in 
Michigan marketed 15,840,000 birds 
in two years, while another town sold 
11,880,000 in forty days. 

Bobwhite quail were also numerous 
in earlier days. The markets in Penn- 
sylvania were selling live bobwhites 
for as little as a cent a piece as late 
as 1830. In Harriburg about 1840, 
strings of hundreds of quail were 
hanging in the markets and were 
selling at twenty-five cents a dozen, 
and live birds in crates along the 
streets were about the same price. In 
Philadelphia between 1855 and 1875, 
quail were still only fifty cents a 
dozen and readily available. In 1852 
quail were selling at twenty-five cents 
a dozen in Milwaukee and at thirty- 
nine cents a dozen at Janesville, Wis- 
consin. 


Bobwhites were so abundant near 
Milwaukee about 1850 that they were 
often used instead of wild pigeons 
for trap shooting. During the season 
of 1854-55, twelve tons, or 55,000 
birds, were shipped from Beloit 
alone. Another single shipment of 
20,000 quail was sent to the Phila- 
delphia market from Janesville. 


Slaves in Maryland complained that 
they were fed quail so often they got 
sick. 

Other birds occur or have uc- 
curred in vast numbers, too, but now 
let's talk about the big game ani- 
mals of the past and present. 


The stories of the bison or buffalo 
in the United States have been told 
innumerable times, but they seem 
to have an everlasting fascination. 
In 1801, Alexander Henry wrote in 
his journal: “The ground was cov- 
ered at every point of the compass, 
as far as the eye could reach, and 
every animal was in motion.” Trains 
would sometimes be held up for 
hours while great herds moved across 
the tracks. Tens of thousands were 
slaughtered for their tongues alone, 
and the half ton or more of fine meat 
and the hide were left to rot. 


Only a few years ago (1937) a 
biologist described a migration of 
barren ground caribou in northern 
Canada: “Caribou were streaming 
over the distant hills, to the limits 
of vision. The whole land on the 
north side of the river was full of 
caribou in large and small herds, 
some milling, some grazing peace- 
fully, and some running in files. We 
counted several thousand in herds 
a few hundred yards away across the 
river, and by counting the number 
of similar groups made an estimate 
of 20,000 as the minimum of those 
in sight at one time.” 


Another wildlife biologist who 
studied the Alaska-Yukon herds, re- 
ported a migration in 1935 which 
indicates the tremendous numbers 
which may move about as a single 
unit: “The southeast migration of 
the herd covered a strip approxi- 
mately sixty miles wide, forty miles 
representing the part traversed by 
the main body and twenty miles that 
covered by scattered bands. The herd 
took about twenty days to pass one 
spot.” By counting the animals which 
passed over a one-mile strip each day, 
he estimated at the end of the twenty 
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days that almost 600,000 caribou had 
passed. 

Here in the States, and within the 
past fifteen years, the numbers of 
whitetailed deer in both Michigan 
and Pennsylvania have been esti- 
mated to approach or exceed the one 
million mark. Other states have not 
been far behind. In New Zealand, a 
bounty is paid on deer, and hunters 
are hired to go out and kill them. 

For truly amazing numbers of big- 
game animals, Africa still leads the 
rest of the world. Zebras may be seen 
in herds of 20,000 or more. One ob- 
server reported seeing a band of ze- 
bras in close formation which ex- 
tended for over two miles. 


The small antelope called the 
springbok or springbuck were the 
most abundant of all the hoofed ani- 
mals in Africa. One man estimated 
that he could see a half million of 
these animals at one time, and the 
whole migrating herd occupied an 
area of one hundred and thirty-eight 
by fifteen miles. Another wrote: “One 
might as well endeavor to describe 
the mass of a mile-long sand dune 
by expressing the sum of its grains 
in cyphers, as to attempt to give 
the numbers of antelope forming the 
living wave that surged across the 
desert in 1892 and broke like foam 
against the western granite range. 
I have stood on an eminence some 
twenty-feet high, far out on the 
plains, and seen the absolutely level 
surface, as wide as the eye could 
reach, covered with resting spring- 
bucks, whilst from over the eastern 
horizon the rising columns of dust 
told of fresh hosts advancing.” 


Today we may bemoan the loss 


of certain animals, such as the buffalo 
and passenger pigeon, which formerly 
occurred in such abundance, or we 
may congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing so many deer, or fur seals, or 
muskrats, or we may curse ourselves 
and our fate because there are still 
too many mice, house flies, and mos- 
quitos. Man, in a few short years, 





may exterminate a desirable anima] 
which once existed by the millions, 
and spend immense sums and great 
amounts of energy trying to eradicate 
some pest which,. if anything, seems 
to become more and more abundant. 

We still hear people lament the 
tragic “‘slaughter of the buffalo and 
wild pigeon” as a national disgrace, 
In a sense this is true, for it cer- 
tainly demonstrated man’s greed and 
short-sightedness, but whether they 
were slaughtered or not, the end 
result would probably have been the 
same. Where today could we hold 
and feed 30,000,000 buffalos? Where, 
indeed, could we graze 5,000,000? The 
present remnant of buffalo so care- 
fully guarded and preserved in the 
West are capable of increasing to its 
former millions if given the room 
and the opportunity. But each year, 
even these small bands must be 
thinned down because there is no 
place for expansion. In other words 
right now we have as many buffalo 
as we can maintain without inter- 
fering with the cattle and sheep in- 
dustries or agriculture in general. 
Does it matter much after all how 
these tremendous herds were reduced, 
since their reduction was inevitable? 

It is deeply regrettable that any 
animal should be exterminated, but 
again, in the case of the passenger 
pigeon, it would have been impossi- 
ble to maintain this bird in its orig- 
inal numbers in competition with our 
intensive agriculture. It, too, had to 
be reduced greatly, and, unfor- 
tunately, it was an animal which 
could not stand marked reduction 
and still survive. 

Rather than hide our faces against 
the wailing wall, we should be wide 
awake to forces which may threaten 
the existence of our. desirable animal 
life in the future. It is our obliga- 
tion to conserve and maintain ANI- 
MALS BY THE MILLIONS. 

The End 
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“April Uproar ‘ 


By John H. Day 


T nightfall the wind dropped, 

perhaps somewhat ashamed of 
its prolonged violence, and the soft 
presence of April could be felt all 
about. Cold disfavor and sullen op- 
position had so far barred the realiza- 
tion, but now the struggle was over 
and the first soft April showers made 
little laughing patterings on bare 
twigs and brown grass. The country- 
man bared his cheek to the gentle 
rain and waved a final farewell to 
the passing Winter. 

April showers have much more im- 
portant business than the prosaic task 
of bringing on the flowers of May. 
They touch with practiced fingers 
the chords of all things and bring 
forth marvelous mood music. In the 
open forests the dead leaves drum a 
ghostly dirge while memories of sleet 
and deep snow, ice storm and stab- 
bing frost march in solemn _proces- 
sion out of the woodland. 

In the twigs above the young drops 
play a laughing fantasia, while in 
the open fields the eager showers pat- 
ter a chirpy rondo—first music lessons 
on the grass roofs of the homes of 
tiny cheerful insects whose songs will 
make May nights merry. Pond mar- 
gins set slender mists dancing to the 
music. Here the pattering song of 
the April showers is a rune of the 
ancient earth. 


I could hear the April uproar long 
before I came near the broad marsh 
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at the head of the long reservoir. The 
webfoot choral society was in full- 
dress rehearsal for the annual Spring 
concert. Many new voices will join 
the choir in time for the May-day 
services, but from the din that came 
riding down-wind I knew that all 
the wood frogs and leopard frogs in 
the neighborhood were floating lazily 
about among the clumps of sedge 
grass, vocalizing at the tops of their 
tiny lungs. 

In another week, if the April sun 
is kind, the melodious trilling of the 
common toad will add the prima 
donna touch to the ensemble. “Have 
you heard the blinking toad sing his 
solo by the river, when April nights 
are soft and warm, and Spring is all 
a-quiver?”’ 

I headed back along the edge of the 
dam, drawn by that commotion in 
the marshes, when an_ unfamiliar 
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throaty alarm note pulled my atten- 
tion into the branches overhead. 
There sat a transient visitor, ob- 
viously one of the warblers, and not 
too scary. The bird was quite actively 
feeding among the budding twigs, 
and occasionally made a pass at an 
insect in the air in the manner of a 
flycatcher. 

I maneuvered for position and 
finally caught the stranger in the full 
light of the sun. The bright yellow 
rump instantly pinned it down as 
the myrtle warbler, one of the earliest 
migrants of the gorgeous warbler 
parade. That yellow patch stands out 
in flight just as does the white patch 
on the much larger and more com- 
mon flicker. 


I spent some time getting ac- 
quainted with this newcomer. He 
won't stay around long, choosing the 
far North as his nesting grounds. 
In areas where the bayberry is abund- 
ant he will sometimes spend the 
Winter, as he has a particular fond- 
ness for this fruit. As with many of 
the warbler clan, his attempts at song 
are hardly worth recording. 


Great rafts of canvasback ducks 
were riding the wind-tossed waters of 
the reservoir. Two weeks before, 
when we had passed that way, the 
dam was still ice-locked, with only 
a few scattered patches of open water 
and nary a sign of waterfowl of any 
sort. In the meantime another April 
has come over the horizon and has 
opened all water routes for the wary 
ducks on their long trek from the 
Chesapeake to nesting grounds in 
the far North. 


There is no mistaking the slope- 
headed canvasback when he is en- 
countered while passing through dur- 
ing the Spring and Fall migrations. 
That white back stands out sharply 
no matter how poor the light. There 
were probably some red heads and 
other members of the web-footed 
fraternity in the fleet riding “at 
anchor” out there on the restless sur- 
face, but the great majority were 





canvasbacks, the over-rated and gen- 
erally underdone darling of the 
epicures. 


The canvasback is a strong flier, 
zipping along at terrific speed when 
under full steam. As we watched one 
raft feeding on the far shallows, the 
birds suddenly took alarm and made 
a quick getaway, fairly leaping into 
the air. They banked and skidded 
about over the water in a magnificent 
exhibition of bullet-flying, and then 
braked to a splash landing well be- 
yond gunshot range. 


This duck has gained gastronomic 
fame through its love for the buds 
and roots of eel-grass, or wild celery, 
which is common in quiet waters 
throughout this area. Many a com- 
mon garden variety duck has been 
fattened for the market on this same 
tenderizing menu and served up as 
canvasback to so-called gourmets who 
never knew the difference. In diving 
for these tid-bits, the canvasback 
lunges up and over in an amusing 
manner which takes the onlooker 
back through the years to small boy 
days in the old swimmin’ hole. 


The day was warm, in fact hot, for 
early April. We left the canvasbacks 
to their own devices and struck back 
through the hills for a look at what- 
ever early flowers might have ac- 
cepted the challenge of the season. 
We were mosying along a favorite 
pathway when a prevue of May 
floated across our right-of-way and 
drifted gaily out of sight through the 
undergrowth. This was the Mourn- 
ing Cloak, the first butterfly of Spring, 
and one of the most beautiful creat- 
ures to be met with in the April 
woods. 


This insect spends the Winter 
months as a full grown butterfly, find- 
ing a sheltered nook beneath loose 
bits of bark on a convenient tree 
trunk. Here it sleeps away the cold 
months, but is not averse to coming 
out for a brief dance when the Janu- 
ary sun has warmed its favorite 
wooded glades and a broken maple 
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branch offers some tempting droplets 
of sweetened sap. The outdoorsman 
knows this butterfly well, and treas- 
ures the first sight of its dancing flight 
in March or April as a sure sign that 
the trout will soon be rising and that 
arbutus is planning a surprise bar- 
rage of delightful bloom on_ its 
secluded sunny banks. 


The following morning was cold 
and gray and windy. An occasional 
spate of rain chased itself along the 
highway, to add to the general dis- 
comfort of the forenoon. As I re- 
turned from a morning chore to the 
neighboring village I noticed a be- 
draggled skunk lumbering along in 
the wet grass by the roadside. He 
seemed to be carrying something in 
his mouth so I pulled up for a better 
look. 


While nosing about a trash pile 
somewhere this skunk had borrowed 
some real trouble. He had poked his 
inquisitive nose into the wrong place 
and what I had thought was an ob- 
ject in his mouth turned out to a 
jam jar which had wedged over his 
head and was slowly killing him. Ap- 
parently he had entrapped himself 
several days before, for he was quite 
wobbly on his legs and bewildered in 
his actions. He staggered slowly across 
the road, the jar bumping along 
heavily with every step, and pushed 
his way through the dripping weed- 
growth into the adjacent field. 


I was too well dressed for any 
close encounters with Mr. Big Smell. 
Ten minutes later my wife and I 
passed that way again. The skunk 
was still in the field, lying on his side 
in a shallow furrow, and breathing 
heavily. A skunk is a skunk, but a 
suffering animal is something else 
again, so I splashed through the 
weeds to see what I could do. 


He paid no attention tq a few 
small stones which I chucked at him 
to get him on his feet. There were 
no larger rocks handy but there were 
some long dead weed stocks near. 
I tossed one of these at him like a 


Myr tle VWartter 





javelin. In a flash that black tail went 
up and he went into that famous 
fighting crouch. I did a magnificent 
backward standing broad-jump. For- 
tunately he withheld his fire and 
there were no casualties. 


We stopped by the neighboring 
farm and reported the incident te 
the farm manager, enlisting his aid in 
trying to free the skunk. It was not 
until the next noonday that we 
learned the outcome. They had found 
the skunk in the field and had 
smashed the jar with a ten-foot length 
of pipe. By a queer quirk of fate the 
jar had broken so as to leave a small 
collar of glass intact around the 
animal’s neck. 


Up to that moment the skunk had 
behaved quite well. They made an- 
other try for the collar. This was 
more than Mephitis could stand. He 
uncorked a dram or so of attar-de- 
skunk and waddled off into the pro- 
tection of a nearby drain pipe. Now 
we have a skunk roaming the neigh- 
borhood all dressed up in a glass 
collar and with an amazing appetite. 

There is a certain headiness, a sort 
of special buoyancy to April’ bur- 
geoning hillside springs. The country- 
man knows this well, and he quaffs 
great tankards of the foamy stuff as 
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he explores favored ravines where 
bloodroot has unfurled waxen petals 
and wild ginger treasures its odd 
blossoms close against the ground. 
Adam’s ale is brewed the year round, 
but it is the April draft that works 
miracles of agility in the blood of 
somber creatures. 


The same intoxication which elates 
the April brook as it froths and 
dances and shouts on its tumbling 
course down the steeps from meadow 
to meadow seems to thrill in the 
veins of the shiny-sided suckers as 
they come gamboling up the rapids 
to their spawning beds. Only when 
tapster April draws the ale and the 
barmaid brooks dance blithely down 
with foaming mugs do these normally 
dull and sluggish fish awaken to ex- 
uberant activity. 


The countryman lays out his cir- 





WANTS DATA ON 
SNAKES IN WINTER 


Mr. Steve Harwig, 201 Swiss- 
vale Avenue, Pittsburgh 18, 
Pennsylvania, an amateur 
snake hunter among those men- 
tioned in the Special Issue No. 
2 of this magazine, would like 
to hear from readers who per- 
sonally know of rattlers killed 
or seen in Pennsylvania during 
this past deer season or during 
the winter. Details of date, size, 
weather and location are of 
particular interest to Harwig in 
continuing his fifteen year study 
of the rattlesnake. 











cuits of the April wayside so as to 
provide for timely stops at every 
spring in the neighborhood. The 
limpid flood gushing free from its 
rock prison behind the rampart of 
Christmas ferns draws him into spraw- 
ling obeisance, and he kneels humbly 
in the upland pasture where the 
farmer has driven a pipe deep into 


the shale to bring the water to his 
stock. 


All springs have a strange attrac. 
tion for leaves. They come from afar 
to drift into the cooling water and 
cover it up like brown snow. The 
countryman wants his fountains clear 
and open to the passerby, and he 
spends many happy April moments 
clearing these leaves and twigs and 
other Winter debris from the cold 
pools. 

April is a therapist, a healer just 
as surely as is any man trained in 
the art of medicine. When trouting 
time rolls around in mid-April, some- 
thing more than just another fishing 
season comes into being. This is the 
time when the true outdoorsman 
looks to his favorite haunts with re- 
newed expectation. His anxiety to get 
away from it all heightens with each 
passing day. He longs to be taken 
from the noise of machines, the sight 
of bricks and mortar and the smells of 
the city, to places where existence is 
simplified. 


This is a natural yearning. The 
instinct of the primitive dwells deep 
in the hearts of all men. To get back 
to his ancestral days—days of rawhide 
and muskets and __ traplines—the 
countryman goes fishing. And in go- 
ing fishing he fills his creel to the 
brim with the sum and substance of a 
refreshened day. Maybe, if he’s lucky, 
there'll also be a few trout. 

Along the trout stream all men’s 
sins are forgotten. The ill-tempered 
character turns into an altogether 
different person. The April therapist 
is at work on him. No matter how 
dull and dispirited the Winter may 
have left him, meet him in the middle 
of a big pool somewhere and he will 
be recreated, shorn of his faults. He 
may go fishless all day, but he will re- 
turn home with a creel full of new 
spirit and better health. 

Perhaps, among other things, that’s 
what April is for. 

The End. 
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CAUTION — 
Loe SESS ay 


| RABIES EPIDEMIC | 








Rabies Extermination Program 
Proceeds 


The rabies campaign is_ well 
started in the control corridors sur- 
rounding infested areas in north- 
eastern and southeastern Pennsylva- 
nia counties. It has begun to roll, 
also, in Cranberry Township, Ve- 
nango County, one of several smaller 
pockets of infection in western 
counties. 

Public acceptance of the neces- 
sity for drastic action to curb the 
further spread of the dread disease 
has proved invaluable. Farmers have 


cooperated wholeheartedly, once the 
purpose and need of the rabies pro- 
gram has been explained by a game 
protector. Almost without exception, 
landowners have granted officers per- 
mission to conduct the work on their 
properties. 

Recent snows of considerable 
depth, particularly in the northern 
counties, hampered effective work 
and lessened the success of the drive 
temporarily. : 

The drama of men matching wits 
with sly foxes, risking attack and 
possible infection while operating 
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in all kinds of weather in rabies 
areas, has fired the imagination of 
the people. Actually, game protectors 
carry shotguns and go methodically 
about an organized campaign to rid 
the infested areas of foxes. The Game 
Commission has no desire to drama- 
tize the situation. Emphasis is placed 
wholly on a_ successful. conclusion 
brought about by a careful, unham- 
me attack on the infested areas. 


Now that people understand that 
the poison pellets used in baits carry 
only small doses of strychnine and 
that they are carefully hidden and 
checked upon to eliminate danger to 
humans, livestock, and water sup- 
plies, doubts and misgivings have 
largely disappeared. 

Game authorities say it is too early 
for an appraisal of the results so far 
accomplished. They advise that suc- 
cess will not come early or easily. 
The task of stamping out the dis- 
ease in approximately 8500 square 
miles of land in Eastern Pennsylvania 
is greater than most people realize 
and startling or quick returns are 
not anticipated. The public will be 
regularly informed of progress and 
results made in the various areas 
attacked. 

In the western part of the state 
the next county to receive attention 
after the Venango Couny rabies 
situation is on the way to completion 
will be Butler County. Three town- 
ships there—Lancaster, Centre and 
Summit—will feel the effect of the 
poison campaign against rabies. If 
positive tests are reported on mad- 
acting foxes killed in a fourth But- 
ler County township, Fairview, the 
program will be initiated there, also. 


Banded Ducks Went Places 


Last spring the Game Commission 
embarked on a new waterfowl pro- 
gram. Day-old mallard and mallard- 
black duck cross-breeds .were reared 
to about 6. weeks of age and were 
liberated for the most part on water 


and marsh areas 
civilization. 

Before they were released, 6182 of 
these young ducks were leg banded. 
Hunters who killed them were re- 
quested to inform Pennsylvania game 
authorities as to the place and date 
they were taken. 


To date, reports on 695 of these 
bands have been received. This re- 
turn of 11.2% corresponds to that re- 
ceived by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service on its duck banding program. 
Their records indicate that for each 
duck kill band returned 114 bands 
are not submitted. Based on_ this 
formula the kill of Pennsylvania’s 
1951 banded ducks would more ac- 
curately be 1737. 


The number of ducks reported 
killed by predators was low. 


That ducks liberated under the 
new plan had “get up and go” is 
evidenced by the following record of 
numbers killed in other states and 
Canadian provinces: New York, 19; 
Ontario, 11; Michigan, 7; Maryland, 
4;° North Carolina, 3; Quebec, 2; 
Ohio, 2; Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; Tennessee, 1. 

It is anticipated that those lib- 
erated ducks that survived gun and 
predator hazards in the North and 
South will return to their original 
release areas this spring and there 
begin a buildup of waterfowl popula- 
tions to supply additional sport for 
Pennsylvania hunters. 


removed from 


Club Rabbit Program Worries 
Ohio Game Men 


Ohio’s_ wildlife authorities are 
alarmed over the desire of many of 
the state’s conservation clubs to in- 
crease the rabbit population by in- 
troducing cottontails from other 
states, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute reports. 

“This is a perennially favorite proj- 
ect of many clubs whose intentions 
are often far better than their knowl- 
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edge of rabbit biology. This direct 
method of improving rabbit hunting 
is looked on with disfavor by most 
game administrators for a number 
of sound reasons. The first is its 
futility. Under a given set of condi- 
tions, a particular unit of land area 
can produce and support only so 
many cottontails. Since rabbits are 
notoriously prolific and are found 
in some numbers on nearly every 
farm in the country, whatever 
the population is on any single farm 
at a given time may be assumed to be 
near the maximum population that 
that land can support under current 
conditions. The cottontails present 
are quite capable of filling in any 
empty range within a short time 
when and if conditions improve. 
“What happens when foreign rab- 
bits are introduced into such an area 
when some factor is holding down 
the native population? Immediately 
the newcomers are forced to compete 
for food, cover, and escape shelter 
with those already present and, being 
less capable of caring for themselves 
in their new homes, they die. The 
result is a complete loss of the club’s 
investment. Under the most favorable 
conditions, a survival of 40 per cent 


of all rabbits released is considered. 


good; even under these conditions, 
few of the survivors ever breed, and 
their life expectancy is much shorter 
than that of the wild natives. 

“The second, and most important 
factor is the danger to native wild- 
life and to hunters through the in- 
troduction of disease. Tularemia and 
Bubonic plague have been found in 
rabbit shipments in recent years, 
and a number of states now specif- 
ically forbid the importation of all 
out-of-state cottontails. 

“The same money and energy ex- 
pended on habitat restoration will 
Improve conditions for native cotton- 
tails, and the animals present in the 
local coverts will take care of any 


necessary restocking as soon as food 
and cover conditions become favor- 
able. Not so spectacular, perhaps, as 
opening a holding cage and watch- 
ing a dozen fuzzytails bounce off 
into the brush; but far more cer- 
tain, far less costly and far safer.” 


Writers and Sportsmen Talk 


Conservation 

On the evening of February 16, 
the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation held its annual dinner meet- 
ing near Harrisburg. Many of the 
state’s leading outdoorsmen and con- 
servationists attended the session. fol- 
lowing the convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs in the Capital City on the same 
day. Officials and representatives of 
various state agencies, too, were pre- 
sent. 

R. J. Costley, Regional Director of 
the Allegheny National Forest, War- 
ren Headquarters, gave an excellent 
address on the multiple values, recrea- 
tional and economic, of the three- 
quarter million acre area he adminis- 
ters in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Tom Kelley, nationally famous car- 
toonist-lecturer from Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, entertained the writers and 
their guests with his art, and wit. He 
developed, through a rapid-fire de- 
livery, the importance of soil and 
water to our prosperity and our very 
national existence. 

At this meeting, John M. Phillips, 
Pennsylvania’s “Grand Old Man of 
Conservation” was awarded the first 
honorary life membership in the 
Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation. 

Johnny Mock, one-time President 
of Outdoor Writers Association of 
America and nationally recognized 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press column, 
ALL OUTDOORS, was tendered the 
first honorary presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania writer group. » 
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INDIANA COUNTY HIGHWAY KILL ANNOUNCED 


As in the past, Earl H. Pfieffer, Highway Superintendent of District 10-4, 
Indiana County, has compiled a list of dead birds and animals that were 
removed from the highways of Indiana County. The full significance of 
this highway kill can be realized only when we remember that many 
more birds and animals were not found by the highway workmen. Some 
lived only long enough to escape into the adjoining woods or fields and 
a large number were carried away or eaten on the spot by scavengers. 
Listed below are only those birds and animals actually removed by the 
highway workers during the past four years. 





RECORD OF DEAD ANIMALS AND BIRDS KILLED BY MOTOR 
VEHICLES DURING 1948 TO 1951 INCLUSIVE—INDIANA COUNTY 

















Grand 

Species 1948 1949 1950 1951 Total 
(4 yrs.) 

WILD BIRDS & ANIMALS 
BD Ne cacaseeebvevesoes 2266 2700 2554 2977. —-:10,517 
IE Basin aed sae 0s ss 66 145 132 120 464 
DN 08 0 css. ows 8.9 <0: « 64 86 37 128 315 
OOO 190 $21 229 191 931 
ENS Ss ete ea ect esse 20 27 28 46 121 
DE avin bicnctweasasescas 11 12 11 11 45 
Se ee 525 948 884 862 3219 
0 eee 11 4 om $) 10 28 
ED wc luis gees sea sae. 6 4 8 1 44 57 
BEE Si wacencccccovcccccce 1 cope 1 2 4 
Ta ot ae See 1 6 ” 
POSCUpPIMEs .....ccsceceeee 1 2 Tor et 4 
IS chile 4b ne wietece de 3-4 6% 18 22 22 32 94 
RE eer ey eer 3 3 3 6 15 
Ringneck Pheasants ...... 63 79 108 139 389 
INN oo Sans <0 sr ocss' ee 3 AS 4 4 11 
EE sis xo ithe 3 aci0- a's 3246 4361 4015 4599 16,221 
DOMESTIC FOWL & ANIMALS 

GRBs Kiwis bis gives ees.’ 94 103 93 107 397 
ES ee 2 2 sins 4 8 
ES 1 5 eth cued ned 1 
Saas 1 abe 1 7 9 
MCLG > Aa Decve sp ss0s<s wees osee byes 3 3 
oe A oO ee tees tees esse 1 1 
PIE Susie's Cae 66 co ssecee 1 rae tees sete 1 
IBID coccceiscccvewccccces sities 2 Tr Gs ixg 2 
SEE eer 440 476 483 589 1988 
NT Bevis hvac! ain 3-9 00 0302 232 331 343 406 1312 
| se Peas 1 dR aca 1 
coe bp ES PO 1 1 2 
EE a eee 1 2 2 5 
Ground Squirrels .......... 1 - 1 
_ . i= ea ee 2 seam 1 meal 3 
DE  Kesdhesenntduvscces se aa 7 4 3 14 
| ee 776 925 925 1123 3748 
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Rat Takes a Beating 


INDIANA-—Special Fish Warden 
Louie Chichy of Dixonville, Pa. re- 
lated to me the following incident 
he had witnessed on December 22, 
1951, along Route 119 along little 
Mahoning Creek. He noticed an ani- 
mal swimming upstream, and know- 
ing a mink had been frequently seen 
at this spot he watched to see what 
would happen. When the animal 
crawled into the soft snow he saw it 
was a muskrat. A Cooper’s Hawk 
appeared and dived at the muskrat 
and hit it. The hawk made two more 
dives at the muskrat hitting it each 
time but evidently due to the softness 
of the snow the hawk could not strive 
a solid blow. Mr. Chichy secured his 
shotgun from his car, and while the 
hawk sat in a nearby tree he got a 
shot at it. Despite the loss of a lot of 
feathers, the hawk managed to get 
away. District Game Protector A. J. 
Zaycosky, Indiana. 


White Squirrels 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN—A - Mrs. 
Hunter from Pottsville, R. D. called 
me and asked when we started to 
stock white squirrels. She stated that 
she and her husband are feeding two 
white and several gray squirrels. They 
come around at 10:00 A. M., and I 
will try to see them myself in the 
future. District Game Protector John 
Spencer, Schuylkill Haven. 


Corny But True 
SAXTON—One day in January, 
Walter Ford, a local fox hunter, 
killed two grey foxes from a den that 
was near one of my game feeders. One 
fox had an empty stomach and the 
other was full of corn. Seems our 


feeders are used by more than game. 
If the fox was satisfied with the corn 
and left the game alone, it still wasn’t 
wasted corn. District Game Protector 
John R. Miller, Saxton. 


Substitute for a Tin Can 

CLAIRTON—One morning this 
month, Joe Kozak, a rabbit trapper in 
my district, was making his usual 
check of his trips. When coming to 
the location of one of his traps, he 
noticed it was gone. Upon checking 
the area, he noticed the ground some- 
what disturbed. Following this area 
that had been trampled by something 
for about 100 feet, he saw a dog that 
apparently was caught in some brush. 
On investigation, he found the dog 
was caught in the box trap, by the 
tail. In some way, the dog had gotten 
his tail caught under the drop door 
of the trap. Of course, the harder he 
pulled the tighter his tail became, so 
he had dragged it until being caught 
in some brush. District Game Pro- 
tector R. V. Rea, Clairton. 
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Mocker Comes North for Winter 


MECHANICSBURG—It may in- 
terest bird watchers to know that on 
Saturday, February 16, 1952, I saw 
a mockingbird near my home in the 
eastern end of Mechanicsburg. There 
was just this one bird, but I definitely 
identified it as a mockingbird 





through powerful field glasses. I saw 
this bird previously on February 12, 
and believe it has been hanging 
around all winter. It seems quite un- 
usual for a mockingbird to spend the 
winter in southern Pennsylvania. In 
fact, they are somewhat rare even in 
summertime. Charles F. Stambaugh, 
Wildlife Protection Division. 


Field Mouse Maternity Ward 


NAZARETH—A_ most unusual 
happening came to my attention the 
other day when one of my trappers 
found a field mouse in his box trap. 
The trap also contained five newly 
born mice and they were all dead. 
District Game Protector Edward M. 
Borger, Nazareth. 


“Snow Snakes,” Again 


AUSTIN-—I had a report of a snake 
that evidently did not know the 
difference in the seasons during the 


past deer season. Two men, Ra 
Mastrine and Albo Cangoila, both of 
Colver, Penna., were hunting deer in 
West Darien Run in the vicinity of 
Costello and Wharton and found a 
rattlesnake that was still out of 
hibernation. They killed it and 
showed it to several other hunters in 
that vicinity. The snake had ten 
rattles and was of medium size. It was 
able to crawl but seemed rather cold 
and sluggish. District Game Protector 
William D. Neely, Austin. 


Owl Goes Fishing 


AUSTIN—Bill Padillo of Austin 
R. D. was checking his traps along the 
Prouty when he saw 2 great horned 
owl on the bank of the stream eating 
something. He returned to the house 
for a shotgun, then killed the owl. 
The unusual part was what the owl 
was eating. It was a brown trout that 
was of a size that most fishermen 
dream about, approximately 26 or 
28 inches long by the parts we could 
piece together. There was a shallow 
rifle in the stream near where this 
fish was killed and evidently the owl 
caught the fish as it was trying to 
cross, this shallow water. District 
Protector William D. Neely, Austin. 


Club Buys Corn for Turkeys 


RENOVO-—In this district we have 
a good supply of turkeys left for 
spring breeding stock. While we had 
snow: the feeders got a heavy work- 
out. With a good hatching period this 
spring we should have more turkeys 
in this district than ever before. A 
lot of the credit for the fine shape 
that our turkeys are in can be given 
to the Western Clinton Sportsmen's 
Association, who carry on an exten- 
sive feeding program. So far they have 
purchased 1000 bushels of corn for 
their feeders. The Association has 
members from all over Pennsylvania 
and many of the neighboring states. 
District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 
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Great Great Grandma Cottontail 


WEXFORD-—Recently while en- 
gaged in some routine rabbit trap- 
ping I was pleasantly surprised to 
find in one of the traps a rabbit 
which had been tagged September 29, 
1948. This rabbit was also trapped 
September go and October 24 of that 
year, but had not been trapped from 
the latter date above until February 
12, 1952. 

When initially captured in 1948 


- this cottontail was already at least one 


year old. With her fifth birthday com- 
ing up Molly cottontail has reached 
a ripe old age and should she fall to 
some hunter’s gun next season, the 
lucky fellow will surely need a pres- 
sure cooker! Project Leader Glenn L. 
Bowers, Wexford. 


Trapping Close to Home 


HUMMELS WHARF-—During the 
past muskrat trapping season, Mr. 
Howard Hane, Hummels Wharf, dis- 
covered a good method to catch musk- 
rats. He just sets a few crates of 
apples in his garage and then waits 
until they start chewing at the crates 
and carrying away the apples. He 
then sets steel traps at the crates and, 
presto, he has a catch. During the 


past season, he caught four muskrats 
in his garage in one steel trap. The 
odd thing is that he does not live 
close to any water, the Susquehanna 
River about one-half mile away being 
the nearest water. District Game Pro- 
tector Raymond E. Holtzapple, Mid- 
dleburg. 


Deer Put on the Feed Bag 


WASHINGTON—On January 2, 
1952, I received a call from Mr. 
Moore of Washington R. D. 6. The 
complaint he had was that three deer 
were coming into his horse stable, 
chasing the horses out and eating 
their feed. The one horse had a hole 
punched in the side of its nose; © 
apparently the buck had hit him 
with his horns. The horses would not 
stay in the ‘stable unless Mr. Moore 
would stay with them. As soon as he 
would leave the horses would run 
out of the stable and would not go 
back to finish their grain. That is 
when the deer would show up and 
they finished the horses’ feed. Mr. 
Moore changed the feeding time for 
the horses, and now everything seems 
to be all right. District Game Pro- 
tector G. T. Church, Washington. 


AND STAY ov r4/ 








Ci ee = Kids 


By Hal H. Harrison 


If you were asked to name America’s best known bird, which one would 
you name? 

Chances are that you will name either the crow or the robin. If you live 
in the country, perhaps you know the crow better, but surely those who 
live in the cities and villages, as Billy and Jane do, know the robin best of 
all birds. 

Last spring, a robin nested on a shelf nailed to the side of the garage in 
back of Billy’s and Jane’s home. Another time, a robin built its nest on a 
telephone-wire insulator at the corner of the house. Almost every year there 
is a nest in one of the horse-chestnut trees in the front yard. 

The children always enjoy watching the female (the male does not help 
build the nest) carry mud and straw and grasses. 

One day Billy watched a robin hunting worms in the garden. It cocked 
its head on one side, and Billy said it was listening for the worms to move. 
He was wrong. It was LOOKING for the worm. A robin’s eyes are on the 
side of its head. When it is close to the ground, it must turn its head side- 
ways to look straight down. 

A male robin fought its reflection in the garage window day after day. At 
first the children thought it was trying to get inside. When they opened 
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he window, it flew away. When they lowered it, the robin came back and the 
fighting began again. Finally, when they rubbed Bon Ami on the glass and 
emoved the reflection, the trouble ended. Mr. Robin did not’ know that 
he image in the glass was his on reflection. He thought it was a rival robin, 
ad he spent his time trying to chase it from his territory. 

| Baby robins have spotted breasts, but adult robins do not. Why? Because 
obins, like bluebirds, are members of the bird family called thrushes, and 
pical thrushes have spotted breasts. The youngsters disclose the relation- 
to the typical thrushes by wearing spots on their breasts. 

Se ause they live in the north, Billy and Jane bid the robins good-by in 
‘the autumn. Most robins migrate, but not all. Where food is abundant and 
F shelter is easy to find, robins sometimes winter as far north as New England. 
= These are the robins the newspapers report in January as “the first robins of _ 


. . The End 





" How High Will a Rifle Shoot? 


© This is a matter about which prac- 


itically all shooters, at some time or 
Other, have speculated. To boil it 
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do into general terms, with the 
ty element as a prime considera- 
tion, the answer is “A lot farther than 
you think.” 

) John J. O'Connor, of the physics 


™ and ballistics research laboratory of 


"Remington Arms Company, Inc., has 
‘reduced the matter to a mathematical 
formula which reveals the rather sur- 
prising information that a bullet fired 
vertically upward will reach a height 
equal to more than half the maxi- 
mum horizontal range of a similar 
bullet fired at the optimum angle of 
departure. 

r. O’Connor says: “Since aviation 
became popular, there has been a 
slight but present danger from 
amateur anti-aircraft men on the 
ground. In the early days of com- 
mercial planes it was all too common 
for planes flying relatively low over 
the more remote hills of the eastern 
United States to be met by bullets. 
When the German dirigibles were 
making their regularly scheduled 
flights to this country, there was at 
least one incident when a dirigible 
was hit by a small caliber bullet. 
These and other accidents probably 

reflect the lack of knowledge of the 

impressive height which small caliber 





bullets can attain. In other words 
shooters depend upon gravity to make 
their prank a harmless one. Unfor- 
tunately gravity, though highly ef- 


fective in making a poor range 
guesser come home with an empty 
trophy bag, is relatively ineffective in 
stopping a bullet projected skyward. 

“For example, consider the .22 long 
rifle bullet, considered by many, un- 
fortunately, to be a child’s toy. As is 
well known, the high speed version 
has a maximum horizontal range of 
about 9/10 of a mile. Not so well 
known is the fact that if fired ver- 
tically upwards, it will attain a height 
of about 7/10 of a mile or 3700 feet. 
Even regular or Match velocity .22 
long rifle bullets will travel about 
3500 feet upward. The force of 
gravity at the muzzle amounts to only 
1.63% of the total force acting. At 
any velocity above 280 feet per second, 
the air resistance forces are larger 
than forces due to gravity. 


“Calculations indicate that under 
any practical conditions the attain- 
able vertical height above gun posi- 
tion is more than half the attainable 
horizontal range, regardless of bullet 
or muzzle velocity. When we realize 
that the maximum horizontal range 
for center fire rifle bullets may’ be as 
much as 6000 yards, we see that it is 
extremely hazardous to shoot at high 
angles of elevation. 
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Signs of Spring 


By Grace O. Beach 


eas paper is all fixed in the type- 
writer and there is a deadline to 
meet. That doesn’t seem to help the 
situation one bit. Thoughts go flitting 
about like gay fantastic butterflies 
one moment, race around on an ener- 
getic spree the next, then tumble into 
a lazy do-nothing slough from which 
a steam shovel couldn’t lift them. 
The paper continues to be a ghostly 
white, not a typewriter key has 
clicked in the past hour and not a 
single word has appeared to mar the 
empty whiteness of the page. 

From that description you've prob- 
ably guessed the trouble. Your Diana 
has the spring fever in its worst 
possible form. But we have to get 
started somehow. 

What is there in nature’s makeup 
that gets you into such a stew, espe- 
cially so early in the season? Or is ita 
phsychological chain of events that 
causes a woman to look quizzically at 
everything as if a veil had suddenly 
been lifted from the eyes? Suddenly 
all the rooms appear to look dingy, 
dull and uninteresting and mentally 
you begin rearranging furniture, ply- 
ing soap and water and seriously con- 
sidering an entirely new color scheme. 
For some undertermined reason, these 
shenanigans seem to belong entirely 
to the feminine contingent and 


bother the men not one bit. 

Could it have been that shop win- 
dow full of spring hats so gay and 
pretty, or the window next to it filled 
spring and 


with summer sports 





clothes that set your editor’s fever 
soaring and brought on the attack? 

It may have been the meeting of 
the “Junior Ikes,” young conserva- 
tionists full of enthusiasm, planning 
for coming field trips and a big week- 
end tree planting event. 


Or possibly, it may have been that 
walk in the garden—finding that the 
early tulips and daffodils had thrust 
their green leaves above the earth 
showing definite and realistic traces 
that the rabbits had beat us to it. 
They had been busily tasting this 
first spring salad plate from natures 
food supply and apparently enjoying 
the change in diet. 

Perhaps it was the sweet melody of 
the song sparrow, his throat throb- 
bing in violent effort as he swayed 
happily on his giant telephone wire 
swing, or the brilliantly beautiful 
cardinal and his mate splashing so 
merrily in the little pool of water the 
rain left in that uneven spot on one 
of the flagstones, officially opening the 
bathing season. 

Then, too, it could have been the 


‘influx of seed and flower catalogs. 


Completely captured by the brilliant 
colored beauty as leaf after leaf was 
turned we went completely berserk 
and ordered more than any right 
minded gardner would even consider, 
then deliberately mailed the order so 
we couldn’t change our minds. 
Also a contributing factor might 
have been because one of the first 
hyacinths so carefully nurtured 
through the winter has brust into 
bloom, filling the room with its 
delicate perfume which may be im- 
bued with some mysterical power. 
It’s a sure thing that the lone robin 
that appeared from nowhere this 
morning chirping his liquid clear 
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aria “cheer-up get-up” from the apple 
ee and bringing every member of 
the family scurrying to the window 
to watch the audition, didn’t help the 
situation one bit. 

Nor, did the surprise we got at 
noon, when we heard a scratching at 
the kitchen window and found our 
pet “bright eyes” the Chipmunk had 
roused from his winter nap and .was 
looking in his old favorite haunts for 
grain and nuts. 


The final straw may have been 
when one of our sportsmen friends 
walked in rubbing his hands gleefully 
and announcing, “well, I got my fish- 
ing tackle out last night and haye 
everything all set.” Then enlisting 
the man of the house in a trip down 
to the farms to see Charlie about 
some plantings, so he can work it 
into his spring schedule and amid 
much flurry and confusion they took 
of, leaving a quietness that seemed 
tomb-like in their wake. 


In any event there are very definite 
signs of spring in the air. Don’t let 
these advance signs throw you off the 
track. —These next two months are 
the lowest ebd for wildlife. Their 
resistance is low and food supplies 
have either been used up entirely or 
are very scarse. A trip to your favorite 
hunting spot with a food supply is 
even more important now that it was 
during the colder months. That food 
may be just the thing that will carry 
wildlife through to the nesting season 
in good condition, until green things 
are growing again. 

Birds will be coming back from 
the warmer climates and they too, 
will find food supplies low. Don’t 
forget to keep your bird feeders full 
of seed and any other offering you 
may have on hand, such as sweet cake 
or doughnuts that have gone stale, 
fried potatoes, pieces of suet or any 
wich things which make them tasty 
tidbits and keep them well supplied 
until bugs become plentiful. 

A few roasted peanuts, or black or 
English walnuts cracked will bring 


the squirrels and chipmunks frisking 
about and give you endless delight 
watching their antics. 


This is the time of year to do your 
tree planting. Maybe you know just 
the spot where a few nut trees or 
some apple trees could be planted 
where they will later supply food for 
wildlife. There are also the mulberry 
trees, and dogwoods which also’add 
to the supply. Or you may want to 
put in some evergreen trees to pro- 
vide cover. These will not only supply 
food and cover for animals but they 
will put a protecting umbrella over 
the soil preventing it from washing 
away and helping to hold the water 
supply, doing a three-fold job. 

There are quite a number of berry 
shrubs that will supply both food and 
cover. These can be planted along 
fence rows, on banks and various bare 
spots. Like trees, they not only add 
food for birds and wildlife, but they 
too help to hold soil and water. 


Then there is the farmer near you, 
who may be more than willing to 
enter into a planting agreement with 
you. Maybe together you can arrange 
for the Seger of a strip of grain 
or corn that will be left standing next 
fall for food and cover for wildlife, 
particularly the small game variety. 
Or you may plant a fence row to- 
gether or a strip near a woodlot. He 
may have a piece of ground that can 
not be ysed for crops but would do 
well and improve the soil, cut down 
erosion, and provide cover by plant- 
ing it in trees. Many such planting 
arrangements are made _ between 
sportsmen and farmers for a few dol- 
lars or a little help in the planting 
or during the busy season. Good rela- 
tions grow out of these cooperative 
agreements and everyone gains by 
them. Here again your Game Protec- 
tor or your County Farm Agent will 
advise you. ; 

Any or all these suggestions are 
good conservation practices and help 
to supply better sport. 

Ladies can participate in these 
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spring feedings and plantings, and 
so can the other members of the CORRECTION 


family. Why not all join forces and 
have some real fun doing a conserva- 
tion job as a family unit. 


Now that we have covered the 
“signs of spring” and what causes 
spring fever we find the column all 
done. You're editor hopes it has 
stirred you into action. Let us hear 
how you make out with your plans. 


Thank You All 


for the many cards sent in answer 
to the SOS for the conservation and 
protection of the little Key Deer in 
Florida. Printed herewith is the 
letter received from Hon. James H. 
Duff, our conservation minded Sena- 
tor, into whose hand we placed your 
cards: 

United States Senate 

Washington, D. C. 

October 31, 1951 

Mrs. Grace O. Beach 
506 City-County Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mrs. Beach: 

I was very much heartened to learn about 
your campaign in behalf of the Key Deer 
and I want to assure you that I will do 
whatever I can to protect these little ani- 
mals from extinction. 

The legislation to which you refer, H.R. 
2897, to establish a sanctuary for the deer, 
is pending before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The 
question of authorizing this sanctuary prob- 
ably will be taken up promptly after the 
new session begins in January. 

In addition to the letters which you for- 
warded to me, I have received a number 
of communications from your readers, urg- 
ing my support for the Key Deer project. 
I hope you will assure them of my interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ James H. Duff 


National Wildlife Week is March 
16th to 22nd, during which the ac- 
cent will be on carrying the battle 
for the Key deer to a successful con- 
clusion. If you haven’t already sent 
in your appeal do it during wildlife 
week, 

. The End, 


In the March issue of GAME News 
two errors appeared on the map of 
Delaware County on pages 32 and 33, 

The county seat as well as the Dis- 
trict Game Protector’s headquarters 
were erroneously indicated to be in 
Chester, whereas both are actually 
located in Media. 











The musk ox is an unpredictable 
animal. It may, in its confusion, 
charge a party of hunters; yet, if it 
does not see or scent the gunner, it 
may refuse to run from gunfire. 

* * * 


The parrot does not build a nest 
but lays its eggs in the soft dust that 
accumulates at the bottom of the 
trunks of decayed trees, 

* * * 


The owls have an external ear, or 
conch, covered by feathers, which 
exists in no other bird. 

* * * 


In swimming downstream a fish 
must swim faster than the current or 
be suffocated by water entering its 
gills and remaining stationary. 

* * * 


The cuscus is a small animal of 
New Guinea that is somewhat similar 
to the flying squirrel. When it thinks 
it is in danger, the cuscus suspends 
itself from a branch by its long pre- 
hensile tail, swaying among the leaves 
as it if were some dead fruit. It will 
remain in this position as long as it 
thinks it is observed or until ex- 
hausted. 

* * * 

The muskrat of India has a power- 
ful scent so penetrating in nature as 
to render unfit for consumption 
bottles of wine, the corks which have 
come in contact with it. 

* * * 

The gibbon, smallest of the man- 
like apes, always drinks by dipping 
his hand in water. 
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7 PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
——— 
Deer— Deer— 
Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 
Counties 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
RLY 4-5 bony s +. <a SSeeesaeeescioonne 77 62 239 36 
ms BIMEMODY once cccccccecevcccrevecveres 39 54 22 17 
DD a.on6es cw daNeewien’s cence ees 238 227 186 175 1 
De digs senate souk ce atre adsl nensas 67 61 26 19 
le EY htt bd oe eis ek OURS 4s RKaREN es 617 548 Closed 559 
EE es KAAS Oo CRN OUR SENS Es bo 8 ERD OC's 92 123 460 97 gous oy 
yn, AEST STE ee err Ee. re 253 342 417 223 1 évaa 
: EE S00 sagas alee CRs ad 0 ae we ood 532 768 1,501 916 7 a 
it rs case icevia venkvotaashax casaie 62 15 151 36 wee as 
it DESL CASS o'ghn a 0 sed REO NO OHS CER SS 198 241 107 142 
RS SS 5 wes Cub UUGES oo o oc Fa SR kA 166 281 5 216 2 
? Sds- ice ewe Pee bos bee 0k Oe ee 799 1,074 Closed 1,408 32 52 
EY: gad bod MAERSK O84 4 0008 6 oR ESS 221 2 188 1 
EE 40d 4 5 0 Ch PREPURAG SAS Oe AR Sas wes e 1,132 1,419 Closed 1,443 + 14 
Es oe ee ee Pee eee eee 34 2 este cums 
est DT acvdwt schdeh Cus 00 cu eeeat anes <e 273 409 198 272 1 10 
at ET Wu ws ceases dua¥abeescsewes 1,207 1,672 Closed 1,861 8 18 
a I eli: irvs « kcaicadtwess vases 1,018 1,291 Closed 1,566 17 32 
he EE bw dbaek og hpaetaeesns sean’ s 191 242 549 218 1 
AES ES oe Pee ee 273 297 314 326 eee 
EL spit Se de Cee Sa bene’ oe oeeed 88 92 419 39 
NSS o's Ge A hn.cOK Ss RIMES Code aeeede 161 206 738 106 
ED. hay 0k he Sh nncahee ew nebaceeuer 3 6 6 4 ceed catch 
TS Sanh uu aun pin'd's <ge é age ws bees 971 2,095 Closed 2,257 18 44 
or Sh rsa seb bw h-06 0 64a CORN 0s a TRS 162 207 258 156 dean atts 
h PE” occ ccase Rene sabehecehea ew eee 266 295 224 194 oews aves 
IN oss cc eeaiskecseeceecdsevssvess 490 1,812 899 1,935 18 21 
EE cs. cae ba si aieesamksewses ols 302 292 Closed 168 meats are 
Cr 56 Pe kiwi k kes ecbasdsicswnewen 298 213 Closed 189 
DS « sw we hiuidn die uihs 0.6 be e6aees aan 56 59 32 18 
OE itd G06 Grek 4-6 ack Sid wane 489 643 1,150 476 1 
ish SE i's + sp sedkescdvcoesruveaiays 324 388 4 371 
DEE: 6h CUduni ots au ag Ons bud ewe 296 485 368 503 5 23 
or ET Hsieh GUA US sien sss 500 taeeacues 246 205 Closed 184 ° 
ts err 158 204 453 153 5 3 
I SET x ip aaat ates o's GAEG bc 0% oka ante 18 29 50 13 
PT ok CevekeWas eve ceaeeesc etna s 46 39 39 
rk OMAR debe 5 0's tk bane 0 bce 56 97 259 47 
Ts 40h atic ha sy 665K NE GR aS dae o 27 35 104 16 
EE Soh cis 0 ahaa bin'a/d O.6 40 3 OS RSA 472 559 1,476 580 5 
of REREAD apy aa 1,146 1,377 2,252 1,680 2s . 41 
NTS neat a 4 aie suk cediae 64'S as Ao « 1,933 2,068 3,016 22 22 
lar |S RRRRTA SSN FRE Ri ae 106 104 97 Be pa ‘oie 
k Ne GEN ak WAOe & 6044 cide doene odae 271 284 Closed 187 1 3 
1KS ES ead Cod Ui tate « ¢66.08a Nc cd aN 550 633 1,304 563 14 15 
ids I 5's Vinh cane ds pac bacesetns 17 36 74 15 avers ore 
Te CME UG Cok cas t's sk eaaen aveues 23 13 123 26 
re- OT EE eee recs 41 66 150 35 
I a. 5 ide ad'68.9.0:6 yale oee be 106 105 370 134 
ves on saan scceddadesiaes cess 432 401 Closed 341 Sad 
vill NE RES ER IN aes ‘ant aie eds nical nea 
ET PEG FOC k 5's s0'c-ba'00 60's bab 06% 931 952 Closed 1,230 30 27 
; it gale Die sews «6 see PARAS 1,204 2,335 3,639 4,381 57 27 
ex- fo oh ygbkc » Wain ¢.60'<aauknee 430 408 1,119 311 ete rere 
EES a aan d ue 0G dE Seek REE 148 108 Closed 98 2 1 
aS ss. ck nc'sv koeude's PERS CCTs 500 822 850 615 adie bane 
SR RET ESSE Se aay Le ef 568 1,006 Closed 1,236 19 3 
NS oe cials o 8 os ka abn be 392 513 759 586 ae ee 
ERE ES vey PERE rere Treas 861 1,361 1,913 2,092 28 20 
/er- a 5 et PS eo Ss pa wears ane 182 166 459 118 ee 6 
as SEES GRD Sel, SI ee en 357 637 304 556 woud 3 
Ey Re EES ae any Caney 656 1,968 1,131 1,781 17 19 
ion IN 55s 84% ea rv kab Gin SS cans 36 22 9 10 rene Pea 
ES rk chee esd ehshs baad tencde et 566 761 1,272 813 1l a 
ave IS Sirs 3 oad vawakh Suns 449 619 593 481 
a es REN a 240 357 601 309 6 6 
EN rt Lowa ikea 53 70 100 24 
BEE OUMMIOWE oo. sccscscccccees 19 27 48 56 1 . 2 
an- SEE abide ibpe as asa share 23,302 34,582* 31,515 37,952 354 429 
ing *Includes 33 killed during the Special Archery Season. 
— 
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HA. hits Sportsmen 
aE Boys eS oe a » = 


oAFEN Runes 
loans Wun asif it were a 
_ il tae yom abernse 


e 
safe eche 
4. Know your gun and ammunition 
. 5. Be sure of your backstop. 
6. Be sure of your \arget. 
7. Never tix alcohol and Quapowder 
&. Obey instantly all firing line 
commands. 





















Photos By Sunday Call-Chronicte 


A group of young marksmen-in-the-making learn their first lesson in the shooting game— 


the Safety Rules. 


_— a house-painter near Sau- 
con Creek had a bullet smash 
into a home just a few feet above his 
hand, he decided it was time to take 
action. 

The man was a member of the 
Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 
and the action he decided on was 
aimed at youthful riflemen who take 
to the fields armed with deadly 
weapons and a deadly lack of knowl- 


edge that rarely exceeds knowing how 
to pull the trigger. 

The outcome of this incident in 
the summer of 1945 was a Junior 
Rifle Club sponsored by the Heller- 
town Sportsmen’s Association which 
has since trained some 200 boys in 
the correct way to handle a rifle and 
the safe way to conduct themselves 
in the field. 

This summer with the cooperation 
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of the National Rifle Association and 
the director of civilian marksman- 
ship, the Hellertown sportsmen are 
conducting their seventh annual 
small bore rifle training course. 

Nineteen boys between the ages of 
12 and 18 are enrolled for the seven 
session course. William H. Danko, 
Hellertown, is chief instructor, and 
Paul Rinker, Hellertown, is assistant 
chief instructor. 

When the Junior organization was 
in its infancy in 1946, it was handi- 
capped by the lack of a place to 
shoot. Since then Joseph Beltch Jr. 
has solved the problem by donating 
the rear of his property on Easton 
Road, near Cherry Lane, in Heller- 
town, to the organization for use as a 
rile range. 

Shortly after the association de- 
cided to conduct its small bore rifle 
school, the group affiliated with the 


Below—The spotting scope tells the story 
a shot at a time. 


National Rifle Association and se- 
cured information and data necessary 
for the information of a Junior Rifle 
Club. 

With the cooperation of the NRA, 
the Hellertown organization was able 
to secure grants of ammunition and 
targets from the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, a branch of the Army 
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whose main purpose is to encourage 
civilian rifle practice and training. 

In 1946 the junior group went into 
a full-scale training course. The in- 
itial registration totalled 40 boys. 

The first two sessions were held in- 
doors at the Odd Fellows Hall in 
Hellertown and the last five are be- 
ing held at the rifle range. 

The sessions cover everything from 
the general overall sport of hunting 
down to proper care of the rifle. 
There are courses in triangulation, 
position shooting and firing line 
shooting. 

The training program has a dual 
purpose. Every member of the junior 
rifle organization automatically be- 
comes a member of the Hellertown 
Junior Sportsmen’s Association. In 
this organization youngsters learn the 
basic principles of game stocking, con- 
servation, hunting, trapping, plant- 
ing, fishing and identifying wild- 
life, plants and animals, all knowl- 
edge which will be useful to them 
in future years when they take their 
place among outdoorsmen. 


Perhaps the highest tribute paid to 
a small bore rifle training program 
such as that sponsored by the Heller- 
town sportsmen comes from the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The council 
recognizes the training program as 
the greatest single factor in reducing 
firearms accidents, because it teaches 
“Safety Through Skill.” 


—Sunday Call-Chronicle. 


Juniata County Sportsmen 
Appeal to Motorists 


The Juniata County Sportsmen’s 
Association recently embarked on a 
novel and commendable project de- 
signed to caution motorists against 
running down game on the highways. 

White placards carrying in large 
red letters the heading, ATTEN- 
TION ALL MOTORISTS, were 
posted along the roads of Juniata 
County during National Wildlife 
Week. A cleverly worded message on 





the signs appealed to drivers to ex. 
tend their consideration for wild 
birds and animals throughout the 
year, rather than confining it to the 
seven days in the month of March 
known as Wildlife Week. 


Sayre Club Banquet Draws 
Record Crowd 

The sportsmen of Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania really take their club seriously, 
as evidenced by the crowd that at- 
tended the recent 15th annual ban- 
quet of the Sayre Sportsmen’s Club. 
An all-time record attendance of 816 
surpassed by five the previous record 
established ‘at the 1942 gathering. 

James Crowley of Sayre was elected 
president of the club, Francis Reagan 
was named vice president, and Verne 
A. Hicks and Andrew J. Zeller were 
reelected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

Carl Stainbrook, Supervisor of the 
Northeast Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, was present 
and spoke briefly on the commission's 
work. 

Three motion pictures and a series 
of slides were shown and prizes were 
presented to the winners of the club's 
fishing contest. 

In his secretary's report Mr. Hicks 
stated that the club had raised 578 
pheasant chicks for release at 14 to 
16 weeks. He also reported the release 
of 2,400 pheasants, 85 wild turkeys, 
440 wild ducks and ninety pairs of 
quail by the Game Commission in 
that area. 


oe 


The woodcock never sees what she : 
eats. By driving her 3-inch bill into © 
the mud, her highly sensitive tip feels — 


earthworms upon which she feeds. 
* * * 
The killer “whale” is not really a 


whale but the largest of the porpoise 
family. 
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GAME NEWS 


By Herbert Kendrick 


oe sportsmen who are 
specialists in one type of bird 
hunting will probably continue far 
into the future, the development and 
use of pointers and setters, The ma- 
jority of men with whom I hunt 
seem perfectly satisfied with the 
pointer or setter breed and their fu- 
ture plans include a breeding pro- 

m using these same lines. These 
individuals spend most of their time 


For versatility the handsome 


s 
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hunting quail in wide open country, 
and seeking grouse in the woodlands. 
It is simple to understand their 
choice in hunting dogs when you 
know their needs. 

In recent years game has been 
hunted by a greater variety of breeds 
of dogs because of varying conditions. 
A man now has a better selection 
from which to choose a dog qualify- 
ing for his particular tastes, environ- 
ment, financial condition, and game. 
If a person can accommodate only 


Weimaraner is hard to beat. 
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one dog, is limited to hunting a small 
area each year, and intends to com- 
bine fur and feathers, it is proper 
that he select one of the specialized 
breeds gaining popularity in America 
today. 

The most highly advertised of all 
the special breeds is the silver-grey, 
short-tailed, pointer-like Weimaraner. 
This gentleman is powerful, keen, 
brilliant, swift, tough, warmly coated, 
and I am told he is easily trained. 
Jack Baird describes him as “poetry 
in motion.” Their quietness in the 
field has earned them the famous 
nickname “grey ghosts.” 

Weimaraners were developed in 
Weimar, Germany, about 1810 when 
the nobles of the Court of Weimar 
were searching for dogs that could 
be successfully used in all types of 
game. According to historical reports, 
requirements were fulfilled. 

The early development was a very 
careful system. The dogs were home 
reared, and an appointed “breed 
warden” allowed only the superlative 
to reproduce. Even now in this 
country the Weimaraner Club of 
America employs a very strict breed- 
ing policy. By continuation of this 
guardianship perhaps the Weimara- 
ner enthusiasts will’ teach other 
breeders a valuable lesson. 

According to reports most of these 
dogs are natural pointers, retrievers 
and trailers. Their training can be 
started at the early age of six months 
provided the teacher is not too harsh 
and severe. They are used for retriev- 
ing on land and in water, holding 
their own in our modern retriever 
trials. Furred game is successfully 
hunted by the ghost, and he points 
his feathered game. Although capable 
of being an all around gun dog it is 
reasonable to assume that nearer per- 
fection can be attained by concentra- 
tion in one phase. 

One of the chief merits of the breed 
is its adaptability. His ability to hunt 
within range of the gun in heavy 


cover, and run wide in open coun 
makes him a valuable gunning asset, 
These dogs show remarkable deyo- 
tion to a master and progress more 
rapidly when owner trained. Train-| 
ing is highly important for all dogs, 3 
The greatest bred pup can never 
classed superlative without the proper 
training. Many Weimaraner owners © 
have heard so much of miracle feats, 7 
they expected to receive a dog that | 
require 
disappointment when any hunter ex. 7 
pects to enjoy the fine art without 7 
thorough preparation both for him. 7 
self and his dog. + 
John Herman of Harrisburg has ac 7 
quired a young Weimaraner and is ¥ 
certain to have him ready for the field © 
next season. John expects to use him 7 
for ducks, quail, ringnecks and grouse, © 
The Herman home is extremely fond — 
of the new member, and I know he | 
will be well cared for, properly 7 
trained, and sufficiently hunted. 3 
The dog was shown by his master 7 
at a gun dog meeting at the State’ 
Farm Show last month, where many) 
people saw the breed for the fre) 
time. 7 
Bob Bates has joined the fraternity 7 
of Weimaraner owners with his new © 
five months old bitch. She has com- ~ 
pletely taken over the Bates home, in-~ 
sisting upon sleeping in Bob’s bed ~ 
room. I thoroughly enjoy reports of | 
the dog’s progress in the field. Her] 
latest accomplishment was capturing” 
a full grown rabbit delivering it um 
hurt to her master. q 
These two men have dogs they 
love and great gunning experiences ; 
await them. 4 
1.1 about twelve years the Weim . 
raner Club of America has become 
the largest single breed club in the 
world with a membership of over 
2,500 all pledged to work unceasingly 
for the betterment of this great b ed. 
All owners in America are required to 
be members of the club. 


. The End. q 





no schooling. It is a sad Mie 


